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ABSTRACT 
CHURCH RENEWAL: INTRODUCING AND IMPLEMENTING A 
GIFT-BASED MODEL FOR COLLEGIATE MINISTRY 
AT FORT MYERS EVANGELICAL 


FREE CHURCH 


by 


D. Duke DiPofi 


United Theological Seminary, 2013 


Mentor 


Jason Vickers, Ph.D. 


The context of this project takes place at Fort Myers Evangelical Free Church in Fort 
Myers, Florida. The objective was to identify and implement identified spiritual gifts in 
the collegiate ministry. The hypothesis being that the spiritual gifts, when operable, will 
greatly empower the members of the college ministry. The hypothesis was tested by 
using a mixed method approach including quantitative (pre and post test assessment) and 
qualitative (journal entries, interviews and a 1,000 word essay) methodology designed to 
triangulate and verify the hypothesis. The result of the project witnessed a better 


recognition and initial application of individual spiritual gifts. 


INTRODUCTION 


The author chose a gift-based model of collegiate ministry at Fort Myers 
Evangelical Free Church to awaken the denomination, church, and immediate context of 
ministry to the grave importance of both discovering and implementing identified 
Spiritual gifts for renewal. 

The main objective of this model follows a self-designed eight-week writing 
intensive course intended to help collegiate participants to recognize, become familiar 
with, and begin using identified spiritual gifts. Taking part in this project will benefit 
each student individually with a new sense of spiritual purpose and power for ministry, 
particularly within the context and arena of millennial culture. 

Additionally, this new found personal renewal will transform the discovery into 
that which will benefit the entire church body. The design places special emphasis on the 
so-called miraculous or sign gifts, because they are less commonly understood or have 
caused some controversy in their historic and denominational use. 

This age group is often mobile and transient; thus, the potential for this course to 
multiply over pre-conceived boundaries is markedly high. The author anticipates this 
course to be part of the collegiate ministry curriculum on an annual basis. He further 


expects testimonials from this pilot group that will greatly encourage future participants. 


Chapter One will explore the contextual setting, including the author’s call and 
brief history of the local church, particularly targeting the cultural dynamic of Fort Myers 
and the need for a clearer understanding of the practical application of the spiritual gifts. 

Chapter Two focuses on the state of the art of the ministry model. The reader will 
discover the wide range and vast continuum of beliefs along the lines of the Spirit’s work 
today in regards to the number of and expectation of the outcome of spiritual gifts. A 
review of the literature will allow for critique among several selected authors. 

Chapter Three defines the theoretical foundations of the ministry model. Research 
is garnered from a historical, biblical, and theological foundation. The reader will glean 
an overview of the Church’s handling of this often controversial topic. 

Chapter Four provides the research methodology used in this model, while 
Chapter Five embraces the field experience itself. Here, the actual implementation of the 
project is reviewed including the collection and analysis of the data and the explanation 
of the analysis. 

Chapter Six contains the author’s reflections, summary, and conclusions. The 


need for further research, an acknowledgment of limitations, and suggestions for revision 


will be offered. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Spiritual Autobiography 

Like most people, the author wanted meaning in life. He doubted that anyone was 
more sincere in trying to find it. Whenever life got rough, though, he tried to block out 
eternal things. He tried to find success in his studies, Spore: and work because that was 
the only reality he knew. No one could tell him how to live any differently, and he knew 
of no one who was. Life to him was all about doing the best he could, making a 
difference in his work, and enjoying the few years he was given. The author was in hot 
pursuit of enjoyment. He lived for the weekends. Monday through Friday was just 
endured for the end of the week. He denied himself nothing, and it appeared as though he 
had his life all together. In fact, he had it planned. He was going to represent his district 
in Washington as a U.S. congressman. By age twenty-three, all of his goals were 
accomplished. He was a successful teacher and coach, owned his own home, and was 
soon to be married. 

Although his life was viewed by many as very successful, he had some major 
character flaws that reared their ugly heads. He had a terrible temper problem. It got so 
bad in college, that he once threatened a man with his life because he stole his beer. He 


was constantly suspicious of anyone who might pose a threat to him—and he was not 


afraid to let him or her know it. But because he had always won at everything he did, this 
pattern in his life did not change. It worked for him, and he was glad. 

The author’s church experience was less than heavenly. In fact, he hated church. 
Whenever God’s name was mentioned, he quickly would tell people that only a fool 
would believe that nonsense. To him, God was just a “big old God” out there, if He even 
existed at all. Religion was a sham. He went to a church where “professionals” dressed in 
fancy robes led the service. He can recall his father telling him that church was the way to 
suffer for God for an hour. He was the minister’s worst nightmare. 

On several occasions he would publicly ask them tough questions just to see if 
these pious types were on the “up and up.” They responded by telling him to confess. 
How hard was it to simply answer questions from someone who was obviously 
searching? They were unapproachable. What’s worse, they were sinful. They were no 
different than him. One church leader was an alcoholic, and the other a chain smoker and 
sexually abusive. They hid behind their collars, and those who attended lived their lives 
no differently on Monday than they did on Sunday. At fourteen, he had all the religion he 
could have ever wanted. He gave up on church and just assumed there was nothing else 
to it. 

The author hated church, and he simply tolerated most people. Not that he did not 
use people to his advantage or even help people who helped him. He was a political 
animal. After successfully campaigning for the presidency of the biggest club on campus, 
he greased the local establishments (wanting a job in the future and free drinks for his 
fraternity brothers), and gave those in his residency hall all the fun they wanted as long as 


he could join in return for his silence. Life was a game, and he was good at playing tt. 


People came to him for advice, and even thought of him as a friend (as long as they did 
not cross him). He used a lot of young girls as well, playing on their emotional 
vulnerability, and leaving them when things got too close. Looking back, he used just 
about everyone he came in contact with. No one really knew him, and he was glad. 
Keeping people at arm’s length gave him a type of security like nothing else. But in 1990, 
Jesus got too close, and his life would never be the same. 

That fall, his brother Jim came to visit him. He said that Jesus Christ had saved 
his soul, and that God wanted to talk to him as well. His brother and he had always been 
pretty close. He was probably the only guy who really knew him. After saying what he 
said, the author had figured that he was either kidding or had been brainwashed by some 
cult. His brother was hanging around all these religious coaches, and he feared something 
terrible had happened to his mind. He told the author that he would go to hell if he did not 
believe in Christ. Later, the author had told him to do the same, and threw him out of his 
house. He did not talk to him for two months. 

The author recalls having a big Halloween party at his house, and Jim dressed up 
reluctantly as some type of rabbit. Jim’s girlfriend was also struggling with this new faith 
of his, and convinced him to go. He caused a scene and left early. Christmas was rough 
that year as well. There was this awful tension that made things uneasy. It was as if Jim 
did not exist. He would often talk about Jim after he left. The author had hoped that this 
phase would pass, but his brother just became bolder. 

That same Christmas, the author’s fiancé gave him a Bible with his name 
engraved on it. He thought, “What’s this all about? Had she been talking to Jim?” That 


was it. He was determined to either throw it away or let it sit on his shelf forever. It did 


sit on the shelf for three months. He did not understand how she could give this to him 
and still want to marry a guy like him. Never once did she show signs of being a serious 
Christian or really talk about it that much. He did the church thing with her from time to 
time, but usually they both would sleep in after the Saturday parties at her campus. 

One night in early March, the author came home after a weekend bender with 
some of his teacher friends and picked up that dusty Bible. He began reading in the book 
of Matthew not realizing that some of this stuff was familiar. He was deeply troubled 
after reading the book of Matthew, chapters five through seven, about what it means to be 
a Christian. He liked the fact that Jesus was giving it to the same guys he was suspicious 
of in robes doing church. Shortly after this, he felt the need to call his brother. He thought 
that Jim might be able to explain it to him. 

Jim gave him answers to many of the questions he had regarding faith, religion, 
and God. He also gave him a book called, More than a Carpenter, by Josh McDowell. 
He told the author that this guy was a lot like he was, and that he could relate to his story. 
Relate he did. It was as if the pages flew off the book and into his heart. 

He called Jim the next day. He wanted to know how he could have that 
relationship with Christ that McDowell talked about in chapter 11 of his book. He 
reasoned: “If God could change his brother, he could change him.” He also told the 
author to read some sections of John’s gospel because it would be easier for him to 
understand. 

In the coming weeks, they spent every day together working through some tough 
issues. There were times when this war would begin in the author’s heart, and he had to 


stop talking about spiritual things or he would go crazy. They would begin again, and he 


would get excited about Christ’s life and what His death on the cross really meant. Jim 
told the author that Christ died for his sins and that if he would turn from that sin, ask for 
forgiveness, and begin to follow Him, He (Jesus) would change his life from the inside- 
out and secure eternal life for him forever. He would now be His (God’s) child, and 
would never face the hell he deserved. That night they prayed together, the best way the 
author knew how. He had prayed before, but this was different—it was personal, and he 
wanted to pray. 

The author would like to tell you that all was well since he gave his heart over to 
Jesus, but things got quite a bit worse. His fiancé and he broke up a few months later and 
went their separate ways. She could not handle the fact that he was taking this faith so 
seriously. She was threatened by this new person he had become, and wanted no part of 
him. She said that the Bible she had given him was for him to enjoy and to be 
encouraged, not to use to preach at her or expect her to follow it. 

Soon after, he gave up his bid for Congress and went off to seminary. He and his 
brother Jim found a Bible-believing church not far from where they lived and began 
ministering with the youth. He held a Morning Prayer group at the high school he taught 
at and became a very dangerous teacher. His old teacher buddies left him, too. He had no 
desire anymore to live for the weekends or to compartmentalize his life. His folks now 
talked about both his brother and him. He now realized what his brother had been going 
through all along. How do you explain what God has done supernaturally to change a life 
in terms people can understand? 

The author remembers the first night he truly prayed to God. He wanted Him to 


make him as great a saint as he was a sinner. He wanted to apologize to all the people he 


used and hurt over the years. Some had died, some were grateful, and thankfully, most 
have forgiven him, and others have been out of touch for one reason or another. 

In many ways his life was a mess, and he did not even know it. That is what 
happens when a person is blinded by sin. The Bible tells us that “all have sinned and fall 
short of the glory of God,’ and that the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal 
life in Christ Jesus our Lord.”” In fact, it goes on to say that even while being sinners, 
Christ died for us. He often tells his students today that he has spent the last twenty-two 
years apologizing for his first twenty-four. 

Two years later, the author was gripped when watching an Ashtabula High School 
commencement ceremony. One by one the students walked up to the podium, down the 
steps, through the gymnasium, out the door, across the lawn and into the devil's 
playground. It was a vision that really shook him. Deeply troubled, he cried out to God, 
"Somebody's got to save those kids.” The author could watch no more. 

That vision finally woke him up. Like helpless cattle in line for slaughter, the 
students walked in a rigid processional awaiting their doom. The statistics do not lie. Four 
out of five students would never come to Christ after this brief hiatus. Who would tell 
them of Christ's love? Who would remind them of God's wrath and holiness? Who would 
take the risk of being misunderstood, laughed at, or ostracized for sharing the mighty 
Word of God? 

No one likes to lose his safety valve. He thought, "Who is he (the author) that 


someone should even devote a minute to what he (the author) has to say? He is just a 


1 Romans 3:23. The author will be referencing all verses from the New International Version of 
the Bible. 


* Romans 6:23. 


young teacher. He is busy grading papers, coaching baseball, volleyball, and managing a 
home. Besides, he had plans. Soon, he was going to represent his district in the U.S. 
House of Representatives.” Power was captivating, and Washington was his ticket out. It 
was never to be. Before long, his life took a dramatic turn. He never knew what hit him. 

It could not have been any clearer than if Gabriel himself had blown his trumpet 
in his ear and screamed from the throne room itself. His time had come to answer God's 
call and trust that He would provide for him no matter what the circumstances or 
consequences might be. He felt much like the fictional character Rocky Balboa. He knew 
that fighting the champ might leave him broken and battered, but it was an opportunity of 
a lifetime. He could not pass it by. 

Actually, that decision was simply a culmination of a two-year war in his mind 
and heart. At this point, another board member had already handed over the reins of the 
youth ministry to him for over a year, and he had gotten to know the youth quite closely. 
They had spent two mission trips together, had weekly Bible studies at his house, planned 
outreach events, and spent a lot of time outside of youth group building a foundation of 
trust and love for one another. 

The author was still teaching full-time at a public high school one half hour away. 
The students, however, attended Ashtabula High School. He was often torn between two 
worlds. Sometimes, he would sit during his planning period and dream of what it would 
be like to minister full-time. He knew that the Lord had opened the door for him, but how 
would he make the transition? He was a rare breed. Would it not be better to stay on the 
inside and be a light to the dark side of this public school? He loved many of the people 


that he worked with, and it would be difficult to simply leave after witnessing and 


teaching with them for so long. He was only kidding himself, though. His heart kept 
drifting back to his youth group students in Ashtabula. By now he was very close to 
them. He taught in Madison, but his home, church, and ministry was in Ashtabula. He 
had fallen in love with the city. 

In the meantime, the author had begun to devour God's Word and be disciple by 
two solid pastors. He really enjoyed teaching the Word of God and saw the folly of 
continuing to teach a subject that was less than heavenly (economics). In other words, 
G.D.P. (Gross Domestic Product) lost its demand. What the youth group needed was a 


dedicated pastor with the freedom to shepherd full-time. So he quit coaching (both 


10 


volleyball and baseball), dropped his bid to run for Congress, and took off for seminary. 


He also fasted one day a week, prayed intensely, received godly counsel from his 
accountability partners, and continued ministering over the next year. During that time, 
his board of Trustees (he and six others) considered whether or not to bring on the 
church's first full-time youth pastor. 

His senior pastor and he were completing a course called Biblical Eldership, by 


Alexander Strauch. It was then he had discovered that what God was looking for in an 


elder was not so much knowledge, but character. Fourteen of the fifteen qualities outlined 


in 1Timothy 3:1-7 and Titus 1:5-9 dealt with the heart, not the head. 

This was greatly encouraging to him, and as they pursued the study, he became 
more and more convinced that God was now going to use the teaching skills he had 
developed in the secular world to be executed in the church. He was able to teach. God 


had equipped him, the church was thrilled to take this step of faith, and before long, the 
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congregation unanimously affirmed his candidacy. It was his senior pastor who declared, 
"If we don't take Duke on, we'll be in sin." 

As of the year 2003, the ministry had grown from a handful of students into a 
church of its own. They had one hundred and forty plus students faithfully attending 
every week at their 5th Quarter Cafe outreach. It thrived because of the depth of his adult 
and student leadership. Every time they built a building (provided completely debt free 
from sacrificial giving), the students enthusiastically filled it. 

The author did not understand it. He certainly did not compromise the gospel. He 
did not water-down the message. He really believed that the faithful prayers and 
leadership of his ministry team had a great impact on Ashtabula's teens. The mission 
statement he developed read as follows: "to introduce teens to Jesus and help them grow 
to be like Him!" He taught his staff to “introduce” on Fridays, “help them grow” on 
Wednesdays, and train for ministry every other Sunday “to be like Him!” 

His youth ministries had expanded to train and equip many churches in the 
county. He, with the assistance of his mentor, headed up the YPN (Youth Pastors’ 
Network). Each month, all of the youth pastors in his county got together for prayer, 
fellowship, outreach planning, and Bible study. They had coordinated concerts of prayer, 
evangelism and discipleship training seminars, outreach events, and a great network of 
information to keep in touch and continue in unity. Many churches either could not afford 
at the time or see the need for a full-time youth pastor. Consequently, many faithful 
volunteer adult leaders had visited the youth center and took the vision back to their 


Jerusalem. The author was truly witnessing the Great Commission fulfilled in his county. 
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At this point, the author was no longer a twenty-four year old, radically saved 
young man unsure of his future. He was now thirty-six and had never been more content 
serving the Lord where he knew he had been called. He had been alienated from God for 
almost two-thirds of his life. He knew what was out there from his former life, and that it 
is an ambush. It is not that he did not live with the results of his former power-hungry, 
hedonistic life—he was just so very grateful for the Lord’s forgiveness, and he had made 
it his goal to be as great a saint as he was a sinner. 

He was now at a point where he was training youth pastors. He and his students 
and staff had grown steadily and stronger through the tough process of witnessing, 
disciplining, and serving. The author and the elder board were taking to prayer the 
incorporation of the 5th Quarter Cafe into a new church plant. He was thrilled to take on 
the challenge and make it hard for teens in his town to go to hell. He lived in a town with 
its share of trials and triumphs, but it was his town. He loved it there. He loved its people, 
scars and all. He was not willing to stop until every teen in this town has been confronted 
with the claims of Christ. 

Unfortunately, by the summer of 2003, the author would find himself thrust into a 
new role that he was neither prepared for nor particularly looking forward to. With the 
sudden departure of the senior minister, the church’s transition was at best, difficult. The 
author, and his now co-pastor, were given greater responsibilities that left his youth 
ministry neglected. 

Keeping the small church alive was no easy task, and the author often felt torn in 
too many directions. Over the past eight or nine years, most of his time was spent training 


his youth, working with other youth pastors in the county, organizing outreaches, 
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missions trips, building projects, and speaking at other churches about the importance of 
youth ministry. He was a newly married man, with a freshly licensed title, and a graduate 
degree to boot, very focused and dedicated to Ashtabula County's youth. 

To be sure, there were church functions. Occasionally he would lead worship, do 
a “pastoral” prayer to open the service, or attend board meetings—but the church was so 
secondary then. Besides, he was too busy bringing in the nets of unsaved teens to be 
distracted with “church” stuff. 

Ironically, in many ways the youth group had become a church within a church. 
They had a full time pastor (the author), a dedicated adult staff and ministry team of 
students, worship, teaching, small groups, and a vibrant outreach program. Church was 
just detail. His time with adults (other than his staff) was sporadic and distant. He was 
content to plug away at seminary (and now a doctoral program) and pour his heart and 
soul into his teens. 

His new co-pastor was always busy behind the scenes. He was the “go-to” guy. 
He labored in leading men’s groups. Often visiting the hurting or sick, he had a way of 
bringing people to the throne of grace. Worship and evangelism was his love: prayer, an 
absolute must. The author can recall many times his passion to charge the team of board 
members to pray things through, and trust the Lord to provide. He had an unshakable 
faith. 

He and the author had always had a deep friendship. He was his mentor, brother, 
friend, and co-shepherd. The co-pastor had always encouraged the author and allowed 
him the freedom to make mistakes. They did everything together. In the early days, they 


had both spent a lot of time with the teens. He allowed the author to do everything. Just 
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name it—he taught, prayed, led worship, organized the mission trips and outreaches, and 
planned retreats (doubtless, he would have had the author lead small groups, too, but the 
eroup at that time was too small to have small groups). The co-pastor was there to lick his 
wounds. He never gave up on the author. The co-pastor’s family became his family. His 
kids were like his own. He loved the man. 

The author shared all of his seminary material with him. Together, like iron 
sharpening iron, they would pour through doctrine and discuss the ramifications in 
practical ministry. Their hearts were stirred by Wayne Grudem’s Systematic Theology, 
Jack Deere’s Surprised by the Power of the Spirit, and Ken Blue’s Authority to Heal. 
Alexander Strauch’s book, Biblical Eldership, revolutionized the way that they looked at 
church government. Robert Coleman revived their latent zeal for souls, and John 
MacArthur, their need to preach the Lordship of Christ. 

Before the departure of the senior pastor, the co-pastor and the author, as well as 
the senior pastor, were ministering in different directions. Neither of them was in a 
position to implement any change in the church at large. The church had plateaued. 
Outreach was non-existent. They were in a rut, and they knew it. As the co-pastor said so 
prophetically, “If we don’t break out, we'll break up!” 

During the first year, the transition had been arduous, but exciting. A new sense 
of joy in the Holy Spirit had emerged. The church was on a journey with the risen Lord, 
and they were seeing Him manifest Himself in new and blinding ways. 

It seemed that everywhere they had turned the author and his co-pastor would 
receive affirmation from the Lord. Most notably and perhaps most powerfully, were Dr. 


Stowell’s parting words from the Presidency of Moody Bible Institute: “I’m just learning 
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how to hear the voice of God.” He painfully admitted his deficiency, and went to serve as 
a teaching pastor in Chicago. That was a humble declaration. Years of expounding on the 
Scriptures, by and large, left him high and dry. He now fasts from the distractions of 
entertainment, preferring rather to spend extended times in prayer. Simply put, he wants 
more of God. The author could not help but be haunted by the stinging rebuke Jesus 
launched against the teachers of the law in His day, “You diligently study the Scriptures 
because you think that by them you possess eternal life.’ How easy it is to hold to an 
outward form of religion yet deny the power within.” 

Jim Cymbala faces the menacing powerless issue dead on when he asserts, “Does 
anyone really think that America today is lacking preachers, books, Bible translations, 
and neat doctrinal statements? What we really lack is the passion to call upon the Lord 
until He opens the heavens and shows himself powerful.” 

In a 2004 seminar, Dr. Robert Bakke had his audience repeat the phrase, “No 
prayer, no power; little prayer, little power; much prayer, much power!” The co-pastor 
and the author were finally becoming dumb enough to believe that—and much to their 
delight, so were a great many others. 

Henry Blackaby repeatedly asks church leaders, “Where do you see the gates of 
hell falling down around you?” This is a good question to be raised, and one that had led 
the author’s church to pray more specifically against the demonic “hot spots” of 
Ashtabula (they began to “prayer walk” through some of the most hardened districts, 


asking for God’s power to deliver many of them from the satanic strongholds that keep 


> John 5:39. 


* 2 Timothy 3:5. 


> Jim Cymbala, Fresh Wind, Fresh Fire (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1997), 150. 
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them in darkness). They longed to see Satan fall like lightening, and the kingdom of God 
advance on earth as it is in heaven. 

The author’s church had been entrenched in what Jack Deere had so eloquently 
called “biblical deism.” In other words, just like some of the framers of the Constitution 
believed in a “deistic” God (a clockmaker who once did wind up the universe, but 
remains distant from His creation)—the church had inadvertently believed the Bible itself 
to be God. Somewhere along the way, the author’s church had grown content to know 
more about the Bible than experience its truth. They were suspicious of other forms of 
communication from God, such as prophecy, tongues, or a word of knowledge, forgetting 
that Scripture itself was not the end, but only a tool to lead someone to Christ-likeness. 
His church had lacked power and an intimate relationship with Christ. Even though 
church members talked about God a lot, for most of them, He was, in practice, a distant 
stranger. In many ways, the book about the Person was superior to knowing the Person. 

Over time, the biblical deist can become complacent, lifeless, arrogant, and 
factious. They develop the mind, yet it leaves the heart cold and aloof; They understand 
their system of theology, yet ignore their detractors; They make the majors minor, and the 
minors, major; They fear their emotions, and grow cold to the needs of others; They want 
the concept more than the commission; They prefer the practice more than the person; the 
ritual more than the relationship; the Word more than the witness; Their circles more than 
their service; their interpretation more than the interpreter. Ina word, they become 
powerless!° Bill Hull, a former biblical deist by his own admission, certainly does not 
negate the importance of biblical study. Yet, he asserts, 


° Jack Deere, Surprised by the Voice of God (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1996), 
251-269. 
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But the danger in making the study of the Word the main or the only thing is that 
we can’t hear God’s voice when He decides to comment on His Word. I never 
expected God to impress anything on me through other people or events. I was to 
follow biblical principles. As you can see, this entire discussion is rather tricky. It 
is not a matter of either/or but of both/and. God can and does communicate to us 
in other ways besides his Word.’ 

The church was in desperate need of an Elisha awakening. When His servant 
cowered in fear, Elisha prayed, “O Lord, open his eyes so he may see.”® Jesus said much 
the same to the religious elite of His day. He came to open the eyes of those that cannot 
see, and to take it away from those that claim they can (John 9:39). The church was 
consumed with the written word, but not the living word. Over time, spiritual eyes can be 
blinded by word memorization, biblical history lessons, and an on-going lecture series. 
As one man told the author and co-pastor at a recent conference, “They preach great 
truths, but where’s the power?” 

Imagine a church that preaches eternal security (once saved, always saved) 
without perseverance (he who endures ‘till the end will be saved); justification (the 
double transformation that occurs when a believer is declared not guilty of sin in God’s 
eyes, and given the righteousness of Christ instead) without sanctification (the inevitable 
result of a true believer—ever increasing holiness and Christ-likeness by the Holy Spirit’s 
power within); faith (intellectual assent) without regeneration (the secret work of God 
imparting new spiritual life into the soul); unconditional promises (claiming verses of 
peace, joy, and eternal life) without corresponding conditional premises (many “Tt 


passages in Scripture—the unconditional promises are only true for the person meeting 


God’s conditions); decisions for Christ (outward displays of allegiance, such as raising a 


7 Bill Hull, Straight Talk on Spiritual Power (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2002), 65-66. 


* 2 Kings 6:17. 
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hand, walking an aisle, or praying a “sinner’s” prayer) without repentance of sin (genuine 
conviction of sin and the forsaking it); heaven without holiness (the ability of the gospel 
to not only free you from the penalty of sin, but deliver you from its power over you); 
adoption (becoming a child of God) without authority (the ability to heal the sick, cast out 
demons, and advance the kingdom of God). If left unbalanced, that theological grid can 
render a sure-fire prescription for spiritual weakness and complacency. 

Sadly, the author sensed its prevailing mood. Many talked about what God had 
saved them “from,” but scarcely mentioned what God had saved them “for.” The author’s 
church had the “I have arrived” mentality. It went something like this: “Since Christ’s 
death on the Cross paid it all, what else is left? I made a decision to trust Christ as my 
Savior, I am going to heaven, and so, my works are my business. I did nothing to attain 
salvation, and I can do nothing to maintain salvation. I will try to live for Christ, but 
nobody is perfect—God understands. I am unconditionally loved by God and forgiven.” 

Unfortunately, that line of thinking is where it ended for most people. Preaching 
words like judgment, hell, sin, wrath, surrender, obedience, and depravity repulsed them. 
They had become so “conditioned” to “unconditional” promises, that they no longer 
could discern what “conditional” really meant. Their theology had become so rigid and 
compartmentalized that even the author’s cross-referencing and proof texts were foreign 
to them. 

The author’s preaching through the book of James was repugnant to many. Such 


preaching was not popular, but it was powerful. It called for a faith that worked. Not a 
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gospel of faith plus works, or the preaching of faith without works—but of a faith that 
works. Christians are saved to do good works—namely, the works of Christ.” 

Thus, if faith in Christ is genuine, works will evidence themselves. Growth in 
holiness is not a choice. It is not some elective course that may or may not fit into our 
busy schedule. Even a cursory look at Scripture should convince the church beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Discipleship is not optional—it is inevitable. What Christ began, He 
will complete."” 

Around that time, a song by the contemporary Christian group, Casting Crowns, 
entitled If We are the Body caught the attention of the author. The premise is simple—too 
simple for most to come to grips with. The writer of the song asks among other questions, 
“If we are the body, why aren’t His hands healing?” That line confirmed the author’s 
suspicions of how desperately far the congregation had drifted from the simplicity of the 
gospel. Why aren’t His hands healing? Because there are those who were not willing to 
be empowered by the Holy Spirit to exercise the simple faith and authority to heal that 
Christ has delegated to His church. His ministry should be the church’s ministry. 
Unfortunately, the ministry that the co-pastor and the author had inherited had largely 
been confined to words (doctrine) without works (a demonstration of the Holy Spirit’s 
power). | 

The author and co-pastor had navigated a difficult transition during the first year 
and one half. There was a sizeable group that left early on, and the budget was tight. 
Difficult cuts in salary were made (including to the author’s). Some missionaries were let 
go, and a part-time youth leader was brought in to free the author up for his ever- 


” Ephesians 2:10; John 14:12. 


© John 10:27; Philippians 1:6. 
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increasing pastoral duties. His co-pastor’s business, where he worked full-time, was 
losing out to larger competition, leaving Jess and less hours for him to help at the church. 
The Deacon Board continued to be reshuffled due to departures and a lack of training 
time for prospective members. In the summer and fall of 2005, the author officiated three 
funerals. Both men were working twice as hard, and receiving half the return. The church 
was hanging by a thread. 

Yet, surprisingly, some new members were joining the church, and were eager to 
grow. As recovering cessationists, people who believe that gifts such as prophecy, 
tongues, and healing “ceased” at the end of the apostolic era, the author and co-pastor had 
to ask themselves some tough questions. Why was the church so powerless? Why had the 
gospel made so little difference in Ashtabula? Why did the church look so...well, white 
and middle class? Why were the best stories of deliverance coming from other mission 
fields? If Christ is the model, why was the church not being more Christ-like? Where 
were the joyful baptisms, mass conversions, powerful healings, and radical deliverances 
that riddle the pages of the New Testament? We were tired of perpetuating the mindset of 
the typical lukewarm church. Salvation is not enough. We were hungry for more. 

In the year 2005, the author witnessed some mighty movements from God. He 
was completely dependent on him, knowing full well the hand he had been dealt. The 
church was steeped in a town full of crime, immorality, pornography, gang violence, 
corrupt practices, drug addiction, sickness, hopelessness, and despair. The latest 
demographics indicated that people were leaving at a much faster rate than were moving 
to the city. Urban decay had settled in for some time. Most people were flocking to the 


more upscale east side, or west to the more rural Saybrook District, or south to the 
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picturesque Plymouth Township. The two biggest churches in the city were the Ashtabula 
Medical Center and the plethora of local bars. The pastors had their work cut out for 
them. 

Once the church had settled on studying pneumatology (the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit), the congregation had been quickened to the mandate of extended prayer, to asking 
the Lord for repeated infillings of power from the Holy Spirit, to the sins of omission, and 
wonders to accommodate the preaching of the gospel. 

Prophesy, dreams, and visions have been spoken at crucial moments during times 
of revival. The Word of God had become truly living and active, and many passages of 
Scripture that had lied dormant for years had come alive. A great many had been healed, 
delivered from addictions, and emboldened to minister to those hurting, weak, shut in, 
and largely forgotten. 

Looking back, it all seemed like such a whirlwind. As the year 2006 dawned, the 
church had advanced from a building ready to close its doors, to a Spirit-filled group fully 
equipped to break the demonic strongholds of Ashtabula. So much had changed. Life was 
springing up everywhere. It was a great time to witness the life cycle of the author’s 
church. After gathering nightly for ten days of prayer for a greater Pentecost, the author’s 
wife was given a vision of her future son. Confirmation of her pregnancy occurred three 
days later. A prophecy was delivered to the church anonymously that read, “My children, 
the season of the locusts is over.” A spirit of gossip and dissention had apparently been 


removed. It appeared as though the church had been freed up to raise the water level of 


the Holy Spirit’s presence. 
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Perhaps it was just too much of a good thing; an overplaying of the hand. In 
reality, the author’s co-pastor had become theologically unbalanced. The church went 
from a powerless, deistic academic setting to an emotional, thrill-seeking spectacle. Much 
to the author’s dismay, there was no reconciling with the co-pastor to return to a solid, 
balanced approach of both in-depth Bible study, and expectation of the Holy Spirit's 
presence. 

Whatever it was, it marked the beginning of a major split in the church’s tenure. 
Wednesday night service had changed to prayer service, and Bible teaching was no 
longer welcomed. The Sunday service was taking well over three hours, mostly 
consisting of the co-pastor’s (he now referred to himself as “first among equals”) 
exhortations for the congregation to be more Spirit-filled. 

The budget was thin, to say the least, and the author was told by the co-pastor’s 
wife (the church’s secretary) to take a sizable cut in salary once again. He literally stood 
in line, during the summer of 2006, waiting for free cucumbers for his wife’s now very 
strict diet following a major hormonal shift since giving birth. The author might very well 
have hit rock bottom when asked by a W.I.C. employee, “Sir, did you graduate from high 
school?” His wife commented to him later, “You’re the only person I know whose salary 
keeps declining after each graduate degree.” 

To make matters worse, the local paper had removed the author’s name from the 
officially listed pastor of the church. The co-pastor’s name was substituted. Without 
being asked anymore to preach or lead anything, the author felt more and more alienated 
from the life of the church. Even his wife was no longer asked to play on the worship 


team. She grew sicker and sicker, and her (and the author’s) son developed a very large 
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rash on his face. He still ministered to shut-ins, visited the sick, and made some phone 
calls, but he was largely relegated to minimal duty or significance. 

That fall, the author was contacted by a group of people within the church who 
wanted to be taught the Word of God. In a sense, this would be his first college class 
experience. This enraged the co-pastor, yet he never communicated that to the author. 
The co-pastor had all but cut off talking to but a few close people of whom he appointed 
elders without the consent of the congregation. A few weeks later, the entire deacon 
board left the church. Without any real function or communication, they also felt left out. 
The church was simply hanging on by the winter of 2007. 

The author could see the writing on the wall. The co-pastor and a few of his 
followers were squeezing him. There were scarcely thirty people left in the church, and 
with the class going well for the dozen or so faithfully coming in spite of the snow, the 
author was itching to start teaching again for a living. He now desired to instruct at the 
college level, and put his degrees to work. He was ready to leave, and often spent the 
non-peak hours at the office browsing the Internet for job vacancies. 

March of 2007 was the turning point for the author. While visiting his family in 
south Florida, the Lord made a way for him and his family to relocate with a high-paying 
job that would tap into his strengths and giftedness. The warm sunshine did wonders for 
his son’s complexion, and Leslie, the author’s wife, was relieved to be away from the 
church grind. The author recalls his wife saying, “Stay down there until you get a job. I 
will take care of things back home.” 

Upon returning to Ohio, the author had met with his District Superintendent about 


resignation. He and his boss had a rich history. The DS had encouraged the author to stay 
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within the district offering him the senior pastorate at a large church in Pennsylvania, but 
getting back into education was where he knew he had to be. With the blessing of the DS, 
the author resigned from his church; and by early June, had moved to southwest Florida 
as a part-time religion professor and elementary school teacher. 

Even with the economic downturn by the fall of 2007, the house back in Ohio 
soon sold. The author and his wife were free to possibly plant a church in the sunshine 
state. Back in the spring of 2005, they actively participated with their DS in the 
Evangelical Free Church of America’s Church Planting Boot Camp in Cleveland. 
Likewise, the author had been encouraged by several of his college students to start a 
church for the unchurched in the area. Teaching religious studies at a secular college was 
an anomaly, and the author was often sought out by those disillusioned with their 
previous church experience. 

With word of the church’s collapse back in Ohio by early 2008, the author and his 
family had a sense of relief. Although not surprised, several of them from his former 
class had found good churches in the area, and had kept in contact over the past several 
months. Perhaps most exciting for his family, was the author’s co-officiating of his 
recently installed disciple’s wedding. His wife was matron of honor, his son, ring-bearer. 
The author doubled as best man. This was great encouragement and confirmation that 
indeed, discipleship pays off in the long run. Today, all but one of his original core-group 
is serving in ministry. Truly, he has no greater joy than to see his children walking in the 
truth.”* 

Ironically, by virtue of his role at the college, the author found himself much 


better at talking “about” church, explaining doctrine and the history of the church, than 
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actually making a transition to becoming an active member “of” a church. He and his 
wife had hopped from church to church for months not really adjusting well to any of 
them. For a time, and for convenience, his family attended a friendly church whose 
doctrine was at best, marginal. However, major doctrine was compatible and co-workers 
from the elementary school also attended, making it more comfortable. They even hired 
the author part-time for a year to help them with the transition to a full-time youth pastor. 
He and his wife keep in contact with many of the folks there, and have fond memories 
with the former youth group. 

Yet, with a strong background in the Evangelical Free Church, the author knew 
that he and his family would best serve in that context. By spring of 2009, both his wife 
and son were cured of various ailments by a skilled physician whose office was located 
about an hour and one half away. The church, likewise, was quite a distance away. The 
move to the Gulf Coast was necessary. From the summer of 2009-2010, the author served 
as the church’s youth pastor. 

This was a perfect fit. Even his wife began playing keyboard on the worship team, 
and his son was active in both Sunday school and Junior Church. They were doctrinally 
sound in both the majors and minors. He and his senior pastor complemented each other 
in giftedness, much like his only other senior back in Ohio. Both Mid-western transplants 
to southwest Florida, they and their wives share a great deal in common both culturally 
and theologically. 

By March of 2010, the author’s college had grown exponentially. The elementary 
school, on the other hand, had been letting go of the least experienced teachers for some 


time. The author himself barely survived two major R.LF. s (Reductions in Force). He 
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had already been asked to prayerfully consider full-time employment at the E. Free 
Church, and would have gladly complied, had he not been offered an administrative 
position at Edison State College. 

That same month, the author and his senior pastor crafted out a job description for 
his part-time position as Associate Pastor for Christian Education and Youth. Starting in 
June of 2010, and as is currently the case, the author is working three jobs—one full-time 
(Academic Coordinator), and two part-time (Professor of Religious Studies and Associate 
Pastor). Each of these occupations taps into his giftedness—academuia and pastoral 
ministry. 

The Lord has reminded the author over and over again that there is a season for 
everything. This is the author’s greatest season. He has great co-workers and colleagues 
that have given him much encouragement in his new roles. He continues to sharpen his 
presentations as an adjunct professor now that he has the technology available at his 
campus. The college ministry has really taken off, while he continues to build a strong 
foundation with his wife’s assistance in the Junior High ministry. 

By the fall of 2010, the author was accepted into a new seminary to work on a 
second doctorate. Now being a full-time college administrator, he has been blessed with 
tuition assistance, essentially paying the majority of the schooling. Being regionally and 
religiously accredited, it is the perfect degree to advance in both spheres of influence. 

One good thing about coming to know Christ as Lord and Savior as an adult is the 
fact that his life made a radical break from the past. So dramatic is it, that most people are 
shocked and offended by it. It exposes their lifestyle, makes them uncomfortable, and 


only proves what Christ has said all along, “... a man’s enemies will be the members of 
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his own household.”’* He promised that His people would have trouble in this world, and 
that if the world hates them, keep in mind that it hated Him first. He did not bring peace, 
but a sword. 

Yet, the author is constantly reminded and, indeed plagued, at times, from the 
residuals of his past. Growing up the youngest of four brothers in a traditional second 
generation Italian-American family from the Midwest had its quirks. 

Competition ruled the author’s world. Whether the forum emerged in the 
academic or sports world mattered not. The author desired more than anything to have 
the respect of his older siblings. Often rejected by their peers and underappreciated, the 
author became fiercely critical and quick to expose hypocrisy. When rebuffed, he would 
retreat to taking his anger out on the court or the diamond. Comments from teachers and 
coaches like, “Are you sure that you and your brothers are from the same family?” only 
added insult to injury. 

With the exception of his brother Jim, at times, there was a certain jealousy that 
the author’s brothers exhibited for him. Doubtless, the author received privileges at a 
much earlier age, and was sheltered somewhat from much of the manual labor required 
for the upkeep of the house and cars. His older siblings would express to him how tired 
they became of always looking out for him. Much like Joseph, the author knew he was 
special, but seldom received affirmation from where he desired it most. 

This was not the case in his relationship with his Mom and Dad. Four years 
separated the author from his next oldest brother. He was not part of the family plan. In 
fact, he, although being the youngest, is the one named after his father. His uncle Nick, in 


his heavy Italian accent would say to him, “Dentonio, you save a ‘da best for last, huh?” 


12 Matthew 10:36. 
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His mother was a literal stay-at-home supermom--cooking, cleaning, washing clothes, 
and managing the family bills and expenses. The author has fond memories of spending 
time with his mother while his older brothers were at school. The author remains very 
close to his mother to this day. His father passed away in 1996. 

The author’s father and mother, however, were often absent from the home during 
his adolescent and teen years. Times were tough during the energy crisis and through the 
majority of President Reagan’s first term. At that time, both parents were working part- 
time jobs to make ends meet. The author’s father spent much time apologizing to him 
about his time crunches and expressed that he would make it up to him. He only got to 
see the author play some of his basketball or baseball games. The author spent much time 
alone at home now that his brothers had moved out. The author became very 
independent, preferring to do all that he could his way. 

That independent spirit drove the author to be the first one in his family to 
graduate college with honors, receive a Masters degree, and a doctorate. The “chip” that 
is on his shoulder, though often masked to the public, led him to prove that he could 
make it in seminary and in ministry even after entering the fields so late in the game. 

It also, unfortunately, caused him to dismiss some constructive criticism and 
become too quickly defensive. His gift of teaching and discernment at times has fostered 
a sense of unhealthy pride and all-too-active spiritual radar. 

His desire is to see young adults truly live out the Christian life. His heart breaks 
for the lost, whose lives are without hope and direction. His heart breaks all the more for 
those immersed in the Christian culture that have somehow disconnected their beliefs 


from their behavior. In a nutshell, the author wants to give back to the lost the 
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incarnational gospel and return the found to their first love (Jesus). He wants hypocrisy, 
jealousy, and a critical spirit to end. The author now knows that these negative qualities 
run both ways and on both sides of the cross. He has been called to build bridges for both 
camps and model a real world faith that is both doctrinal and powerful. 

Over the last twenty-two years, God has truly given the author life more 
abundantly. He has had the privilege of serving Him in full-time pastoral duty, on 
mission trips, in the secular classroom setting, and in higher education as a professor and 
administrator. He has blessed his wife (Leslie) and him with a little miracle for a son. He 
has had the honor of ministering with her for the past twelve years. She has completed 
him in a way that only God could have orchestrated. To quote the apostle Paul, he would 


agree wholeheartedly that “whatever was to my profit I now consider loss for the sake of 


Christ.” 


Ministry Context 

“Welcome to Fort Myers, Florida, the City of Palms.” That posted sign was the 
first glimpse of the place that the author currently calls home. The town is truly a 
paradise on earth. Surrounded by miles of white sand along Florida's Gulf Coast, its 
beaches boast of one of America’s hottest spots to get away from it all. 

This tropical haven is such a far cry from the author’s previous habitat that it 
almost seems to him but a dream. Instead of over one hundred inches of lake effect snow 
along the Lake Erie shoreline, the author lives, like a vast majority of his congregates, in 


a gated community, driving a car with tinted windows, entrenched in an upwardly mobile 


lifestyle. 
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In many ways, Lee County in southwest Florida has escaped much of the 
downturn of the latest economic crunch. To be sure, it has felt a bit of a sting, but, by and 
large, it has not only survived, but thrived during these down times. Jobs are plentiful; the 
housing market is on the rise again; car sales have spiked, and inflation has been held at 
bay. 

Fort Myers is the county seat and economic epicenter of Lee County. Along with 
Cape Coral, Ft. Myers Beach, North Fort Myers, and the picturesque town of Naples to 
the south, the metropolitan area crows of a population of nearly 600,000 people. It is 
likewise the historical, governmental, commercial, and tourism hub of Lee County.’* 

As of the year 2007, the population reached 71, 048 people. The percentage 
breakdown of racial and ethnic peoples of the city consisted of Caucasians (56.35%), 
African-Americans (33.39%), Native Americans (0.38%), Pacific Islanders (0.107%), 
other races (5.69%), people with two or more races (3.11%), and 14.49% were of Latino 
or Hispanic origin. 

Although the city’s population, age-wise, is fairly evenly distributed, at least one- 
third of the people are forty-five years of age or older. Again, the median age might very 
well be thirty-two years, yet, the large portion of young adults (ages eighteen to twenty- 


four, comprising 11.4%) are rather concentrated into dormitory housing across several 


institutes of higher learning. 


'4 Census.gov., “American FactFinder2,” http://factfinder2.census.gov/faces/nav/j sf/pages/ 
searchresults.xhtml (accessed April 16, 2011). 
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There are a total of nine colleges or universities in the city proper.” The author’s 
residence happens to be sandwiched directly in between Florida Gulf Coast University 
and his other place of employment, Edison State College, where he serves as Academic 
Coordinator and Professor of Religious Studies. 

Sporting a year-round warm, tropical savannah climate, the city’s average 
temperature ranges from 64.9 degrees Fahrenheit (18.3 degrees Celsius) in January to 
83.1 degrees Fahrenheit (28.4 degrees Celsius) in August.’° Mild, warm winters coupled 
with hot, humid summers provide an oasis for those referred to as “snowbirds” (people 
who migrate yearly to Ft. Myers during the winter months only). 

Rainfall accumulates most heavily from June to September. During the rainy 
season, the monthly average is about nine inches.’’ Truly, there are only two seasons— 
the rainy season and the dry season. Incidentally, you can literally set your watch by the 
predictability of the afternoon showers. 

No stranger to entertainment, Fort Myers hosts spring training for two Major 
League Baseball teams: The Minnesota Twins and the Boston Red Sox. Hammond 
Stadium (in south Lee County) houses the Twins, while City of Palms Field is home to 
the Red Sox.'® Germain Arena (off of the intersection of Interstate Route 75 and Alico 


Road) continues to be a magnet for drawing top entertainers in the music world and the 


15 1J.S, Census Bureau, “Census of Population and Housing,” http://census.gov/prod/www/abs/ 
decennial/ (accessed April 29, 2011). 
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Barbara B. Mann Performing Arts Center regularly sells out of the latest off Broadway 
hit plays. 

Southwest Florida International Airport, or Regional Southwest, which is situated 
off of Treeline Road, is less than five minutes from the author’s home. The busy airport's 
departing and arriving flights are within thirty seconds of each other during prime time 
hours. 

From a town that originated in 1886 with a swamp-filled population of five- 
hundred seventy-five people, to becoming a rapidly-expanding booming metropolis 
today, Fort Myers has become a major U.S. city in its own right. Even the two Category 
Four hurricanes (Charley in 2004 and Wilma in 2005) seemed no match for her drive to 
expand and prosper.” No wonder Thomas Edison, the first famous snowbird, when 
calculating the perfect climate, concluded that Fort Myers would be his winter home.”” 

The author currently serves as the Associate Pastor for Christian Education and 
Youth at Fort Myers Evangelical Free Church of America. Located on Plantation Pines 
Road at the end of a subdivision of the same name, it is also cornered by a private 
residential drive known as Honeysuckle Road. Notwithstanding the modern GPS and 
MapQuest devices, it is rather difficult to find. But for the faithful attendees (roughly 180 
in the winter, and 120 in the summer) it provides spiritual and social nourishment. For the 
author, it has provided an opportunity to reinvent himself, and start a brand new, God- 
given ministry. 

In the fall of 1984, the vision of planting an Evangelical Free Church in the Fort 


Myers, Florida area was realized. The first meeting was held in the Community Room at 
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the Bell Tower Mall, and there were seven people in attendance. Pastor John Leak 
ministered at what was then the Evangelical Free Church of South West Florida. The 
numbers grew to about fifteen, until after eight months, John decided to move on. 

After John’s departure, the numbers declined, but the fledgling church body 
weathered the storm. During this time, the remaining members decided to seek new 
leadership. In October 1986, Pastor Robert DeKlavon was called to shepherd what was 
then called the Fort Myers Evangelical Free Church. That following month, the 
Community Room at the Bell Tower was no longer available as a meeting place, and the 
church body met at the home of one of its members until attendance started to grow 
again. 

During this time, it made little sense to pass an offering plate at a home church, so 
the church body placed a basket at the door for tithes and offerings. As the church grew, 
one of the distinctions of the church body is the continued tradition of having offering 
boxes at the door rather than taking a collection, and have witnessed time after time 
God’s faithfulness in meeting their financial needs. 

The search for another facility led the congregation to the Little Theatre opposite 
the Edison Mall, which left much to be desired. In spite of the facility limitations, the 
attendance continued to grow, and the congregation remained at the Little Theatre for 
about nine months. 

In the fall of 1987, the decision was made to rent a warehouse in an industrial 
park in Fort Myers. At this location, the church body continued to witness God’s blessing 


as they rented even more space in the industrial park to accommodate their growing 


membership. 
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They were able to purchase property nearby in south Fort Myers, and God 
brought into the assembly men who were gifted in many ways as they gave of their time, 
talent, and resources. In February of 1994, the church dedicated and moved into its 
current facility. In 1996, the fellowship hall was added, and in 2001, the Alpha and 
Omega buildings were completed to provide additional space. 

In December of 2004, after eighteen years of service, Pastor Robert DeKlavon 
tendered his resignation. The church body was then served by two interim pastors, until 
the church called Pastor Ron Johnson in March of 2006. 

The hurricanes that hit southwest Florida during 2004 and 2005 may not have 
terribly damaged the town, but they hit the church pretty hard. Shortly after Pastor 
Johnson had arrived, a sizable number of youth and their families left the church. 
Attendance went from 136 to 75 after the exodus of some of those mentioned above and 
the normal departure of snowbirds. The disgruntled families of the youth were 
disappointed that a senior pastor was hired instead of a youth pastor. The congregation 
remains primarily a middle-aged to elderly lot. 

Attendance has increased steadily since the year 2006. Those present averaged 
112 in 2007, 115 in 2008, 128 in 2009, and 137 by 2010. This is largely due to Pastor 
Johnson’s emphasis on what he has always relayed to the author. “I have always believed 
that if you pray hard, love the people, and preach the truth, God will protect and provide 
for your church,” Johnson said. 

The congregation has grown considerably in terms of its direction and 
participation in worship. Moving from canned CDs or a couple of preliminary and often 


awkward hymns, they stepped out in faith hiring a very gifted and appropriately middle- 
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aged worship leader in Rick Simmons. Incrementally adding more gifted musicians and 
contemporary style to the praise songs, Rick patiently eased the congregation through the 
transition rather smoothly. 

The author works very closely with Rick and Ron. Yet, their personalities could 
not be any farther apart. Every psychological test the author has taken (and experience 
has proven), including the EFCA’s Church Planting Survey, has shown him to be very 
vision-driven and task-oriented. Pastor Ron and Rick are more people-oriented and 
empathetic. Thus far, the author has been given much affirmation for his welcomed input 
and ministry model. He was the first candidate to receive a unanimous confirmation vote. 

The congregational dynamics further establish the timing and importance of the 
author’s role. Youth and an evangelistic emphasis are terribly deficient. To be sure, the 
warmth of Pastor Johnson’s low key style and solid preaching have brought the church 
transfer growth, but the author cannot recall seeing a truly converted sinner come into the 
midst. There is much teaching, but little transformation. It is a warm, safe, and friendly 
place, but much too comfortable. 

By and large, the vertical relationship with Christ is heavily emphasized, while 
the more horizontal aspects of spiritual growth (acts of service and outreach to the lost) 
are largely dismissed. The church has its share of servants, but the vast majority of it 
takes place within their walls. All of the church’s programs are designed around small 
group Bible study. Members have no more responsibility than the casual attendee. 

The majority of the congregation is Caucasian (98%), with only 2% of those 
attending, African-American. Sixty percent of the church is above the age of fifty, while 


only 12% are young adults or young couples. Young children, and all other age groups in 
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between, fill in the remainder of the population. Most members are in the upper-middle to 
upper class, highly educated, retired business owners and professionals. A generous 
group in giving, the flock brought in $325,000.00 in 2010. That did not include an 
additional $60,000 for capital improvement and nearly the same amount for the supported 
missionaries. 

The Evangelical Free Church of America is one of the more recent 
denominations. Formed on June 18, 1950, from a merger between the Swedish 
Evangelical Free Church of America and Norwegian-Danish Evangelical Free Church 
Association, they formalized the commencement at Medicine Lake near Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The national office and headquarters remain there to this day. The term 
“Evangelical” refers to their commitment to proclaiming the gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
term “Free” refers to autonomy of local church government, free from a central 
controlling body. 

After the initial guidance of the first president, Dr. E.A. Halleen in 1950, Dr. A.T. 
Olson served faithfully for twenty-five years making the EFCA a mainstream evangelical 
movement. The third president, Dr. Thomas A. McDill, (1976-1990) expanded the 
movement exponentially. Dr. Paul A. Cedar served as the fourth president until 1996, the 
current president of Mission America emphasized prayer, God dependence, and 
evangelism. The current president, Dr. Bill Hamel, has prioritized church planting and 
healthy congregations.” 

Today, under Dr. Hamel’s leadership, there exists 1,500 churches nationwide, 17 


districts, two major universities (Trinity Evangelical Divinity School and Trinity 


*1Rvangelical Free Church of America, “Our History,” http://www.efca.org/about-efca/our-history 
(accessed April 16, 2011). 
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Western), and a national office comprised of two primary ministries—Reach National 
and Reach Global. Dr. Hamel coordinates and mobilizes leaders in the core values and 
vision of the EFCA. 

Dr. Hamel chairs the National Ministry team (NMT), a group of experienced 
leaders, along with each of the 17 District Superintendents (DS). Various professional 
development seminars are provided; bi-monthly meetings and mutual encouragement and 
support are given to all local member churches. 

Although each local church is encouraged to give to the national and district 
offices, it is under no obligation to do so. In fact, local sovereignty of each individual 
church is a time-honored value of the EFCA. As the author’s former District 
Superintendent, Jeff Powell, was fond of saying, “The greatest advantage of the EFCA 1s 
local autonomy. The biggest disadvantage of the EFCA is local autonomy.” 

The author had willfully gone through the credentialing process and became a 
licensed and ordained minister around fifteen years ago. Following the mantra of unity in 
the essentials, and grace in the non-essentials of the Christian doctrine, the EFCA does 
not budge on the Ten Articles of Faith, yet gives a wide berth and its share of discretion 
in most non-salvific doctrines. 

Pastors must hold fast to the qualifications set out in such passages as I Timothy 
3:1-7 and Titus 1:5-9. Deviation from the Ten Articles, questionable lifestyle issues, and 
a pattern of moral decline may render a revocation of the ministerial license, church 


sce sae : ; aon 209 
discipline, or even restoration after the counseling process and a repentant spirit. 


*° Rvangelical Free Church of America, “Office of the President,” http://www.efca.org/ about- 
efca/our-structure/office-president (accessed April 16, 2011). 
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The author sees a great deal of strength in the theological position of the EFCA. 
They truly major on the majors (in doctrinal matters), and minor on the minors. For 
instance, under article six, “The Holy Spirit,” the framers were careful not to enter the 
cessationist or continuationist debate. Miraculous gifts, in other words, may or may not 
operate within the local church. Carefully worded phrases also avoid legalistic tendencies 
yet convey a full understanding of the doctrine. A member could believe in general or 
limited atonement, male or female leadership, regeneration before, during, or after 
conversion, and a wide variety of congregational church government. 

Dr. Howard Hendricks, long time professor at Dallas Theological Seminary asks, 
“What turns your crank?””* He was a great deal more direct when speaking to several 
fellow pastors at Moody Bible Institute’s Pastors’ Conference. He peppered us with 
questions like, “What makes you pound your fist at night?” What makes you throw chairs 
when no one else is around?” “What won’t you let go because it won’t let you go?” The 
answer the author gave then still resounds today: Genuine faith in his life, and the lives of 
those he is called to teach. And, by the grace of God, the author has been given an 
opportunity to reach the younger generation in the City of Palms with the greatest 


message of transformation ever told. 


Synergy 
When the author first truly prayed to God that He would make him as great a 
saint as he was a sinner, he meant business. That same hypocrisy he evidenced that kept 
him away “from” the church is the same hypocrisy that drives him to persevere toward 


3 Hendricks, Howard. Teaching to Change Lives: Seven proven ways to Make Your Teaching 
Come Alive (Sisters, Oregon: Multnomah Press, 1987), 73. 
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perfection “in” the church. He was quick to see the sins of others before his conversion; 
now he sees that deliverance from remaining sin is a never ending battle even after 
salvation. 

The author can remember the so called “Christian” groups in college that met 
every so often in the Student Lounge. Never once did any of them even speak to the 
author or try to simply serve him as a charity case. They were undercover Christians at 
best. He had never heard the gospel presented to him until a few months before his own 
radical call. He has had a soft spot for young adults ever since. 

The jealousy, competition, and independent spirit that shaped his formative and 
teenage years have greatly helped him to counsel and empathize with the emerging 
college ministry. They too, have unanswered questions and want meaning in life. They 
too, want a neutral place to unwind with peers and to feel welcome. They are not angry 
with God, but they are largely dissatisfied with church. The author has been there and 
done that. Now, he just wants to give back. 

Immersed in the secular culture where knowledge is king, his day job as 
Academic Coordinator and Professor of Religious Studies has groomed the author for a 
context of ministry at the intersection of two of Edison State College’s campuses— 
Hendry/Glades (in LaBelle) and Fort Myers (the main campus). His duties have him 
teaching two “Introduction to World Religions” classes at the Hendry/Glades Campus to 
the east, yet his Dean’s Meetings and Academic Success Committee work sends him 


often to the main campus in Fort Myers. The author truly has a wealth of contact and the 


best of both ministerial worlds. 
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The author sees God’s plan all along as he agonized over which job to pursue full 
time last year. The Lord has been preparing the author for a great harvest among the 
college students in the greater Fort Myers area. Pastor Johnson certainly gave him some 
godly counsel. The irony is that his full time job has strangely attracted a context of 
ministry at his part-time job. And, quite frankly, the author knows a great deal more 
about ministry to young adults than coordinating academic services in higher education. 

The author believes that he truly is at Fort Myers Evangelical Free Church for 
such a time as this” to reach a younger generation caught in the emptiness of the rat- 
raced success trap called young adulthood. He wants desperately to provide a proper 
environment for spiritual reality in an age of virtual reality. 

Blessed with two genuine mentors and dear brothers in the Lord, the author has 
witnessed countless times of support and encouragement over the years. First with his 
brother Jim, who patiently worked with him to help guide him through a year of wrestling 
with deep apologetic issues. Then Pastor Joel, an experienced youth pastor who 
sharpened him through his first five years in the ministry primarily about character in 
leadership and the importance of multiplying his ministry. 

Today, Pastor Ron Johnson guides the author from over twenty years of 
experience at the senior pastor level. As far apart in giftedness as the east is from the 
west, both men enjoy and covet their times of planning and praying together. He 1s the 
author’s pastor, gentle, empathetic, and wise. A true servant who has patiently instructed 


his congregation through a difficult storm, he continues to provide stability with his 


hands off approach. 


24 Asther 4:14. 
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The author enjoys the freedom that he has been given at FMEFCA. It is much like 
the autonomy that marked his first six years of fulltime youth ministry. Then, like today, 
he was able to use his maverick spirit and vision-driven passion to build the ministry 
from the ground up. God has been reminding him to not despise the day of small things.”° 

Conversely, the author has also seen his share of duplicity. Like the pain 
Ahithophel inflicted on King David, the author had been terribly wounded by two of his 
former pastors. In a gut-wrenching lament, David cries, “For it is not an enemy who 
reproaches me; then I could bear it. Nor is it one who hates me who has magnified 
himself against me; Then I could hide from him. But it was you, a man my equal, my 
companion and my acquaintance.”””° The deepest cuts come from those we loved and 
have been loved by most. That type of pain does not heal quickly. 

This is why the author shines in this part-time, parachurch type ministry. He has 
always ministered best with minimal oversight. The author desires not some renegade, 
out of control, anything goes ministry. He has always been a team player, and he has seen 
his fair share of parachurch ministries becomes “parasites” to the local church. 

No, on the contrary, it has been a blessing for the author to not be immersed in 
the day-to-day church grind. Questions that constantly plague the senior pastor have no 
appeal to him. His senior pastor is glad to come to him for advice, knowing full well he 
will be objective and speak from experience. Pastor Johnson likes to be more of a 
shepherd than a trailblazer. The author’s darkest days were in his four year role as senior 


pastor. His current pastor has neither the time nor the giftedness for, or in, young adult 
ministry. 


*3 Zechariah 4:10. 
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The author is quite certain that his pain, his passion, giftedness, and experience 
have taught him that he is well suited to be an associate or teaching pastor in a young 
adult targeted ministry in a small to mid-sized church, or a full-time academic 
administrator in a secular college. In both capacities, as the author currently serves, he 1S 
comfortable either being a missionary in a worldly environment, or a disciple-maker 
multiplying a new ministry by pouring his life into a few young adults in the church 
environment. 

The thrill that the author experiences every semester when his students are asked 
these three questions at the beginning and end of the semester is beyond description. He 
asks, “Why did you decide to take this class? Would you describe your spiritual journey 
thus far as mostly positive or negative? Why? If you could ask one spiritual question, 
what would it be?” The follow up to these at the end of the semester varies little, but 
forces them to evaluate for lifelong learning. He asks, “What have you gained by taking 
this class? Where is your spiritual journey headed? Have your spiritual questions been 
answered? Why or why not?” 

The author has seen many students who would not desire to enter a church under 
any circumstances freely share in the secular class environment. Many have asked for 
prayer or just had to talk to the author after class about some troubling spiritual issue. He 
has even led some students to Christ whom he has either witnessed to or confessed in 
their answered questions handed into him at the end of the semester. There has been a 


great deal of spiritual hunger emerge from the oddest places. Our churches should have 


the same transparency and zeal. 
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Truly, it is difficult to plainly tell the genuine from the imitation. The prophet 
Jeremiah said, “the heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked; who can 
know it?””’ Jesus warned His hearers about being all too quick to pull up weeds before 
harvest time,~° and allow God to do what only He can do—regenerate a spiritually dead 
heart.”” The author has experienced the polarization of the lost and found in Christ. The 
lost do not know how to get found, and the found do not know how to reach the lost. His 
desire is to break down barriers between the two groups by “restoring sinning saints and 
redirecting searching sinners.” A real world faith, if you will, with real people who are 
really welcome no matter what life has dealt them. 

It is all coming together like a well-orchestrated symphony for the author. He is 
witnessing the merging of two campuses from one school, represented by one very 
supportive church, at a neutral and central place, with a message of hope and redemption 
for all young adults from all walks of life, free from traditional restraints, and the walls 
that have so often separated the churched from the unchurched. Fort Myers, the paradise 


known as the City of Palms, will prayerfully become a shining city on a hill. 


27 Jeremiah 17:9. 
8 Matthew 13:28-30. 


2° John 3:5-8. 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MODEL OF MINISTRY 


Discovery of the Ministry Model 

After an exhaustive year and a half-long study delving into Wayne Grudem’s 
Christian Beliefs: Twenty Basics Every Christian Should Know, the collegiate ministry 
was hungry for a topic that is often misunderstood and highly controversial—the nature 
and person of the Holy Spirit and the distribution of the spiritual gifts. Several 
discoveries guided the author as he adapted a Third Wave, gift-based model of ministry. 

The author realized that the model had to conform to the recently adopted 
Statement of Faith (SOF) by the Evangelical Free Church of America (EFCA). Article 
Six needed to be revisited to establish and confirm that the model fit well within the new 
guidelines. Did the person and work of the Holy Spirit as written in Article Six allow for 
a gift-based model of ministry that could be replicated within the denomination? The 
author was assured that the Third Wave, gift-based model would be permissible, and that 
the SOF provided plenty of flexibility in terms of the number, types, and range of 
spiritual gifts permissible to operate in the EFCA. 

The model also had to emphasize the least common, more controversial spiritual 
gifts (LCMC). These are clearly listed in the pertinent passages of Scripture. Can a case 


be made for the continuation of gifts such as prophecy, tongues, the interpretation of 
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tongues, healing, miracles, discerning of spirits, and exorcism? The author set out to 
review the biblical, historical, and theological arguments both for and against. Thus, a 
Third Wave defense was necessary to justify the premise of the ministry model. 

Likewise, the model had to have consistent definitions of each gift to ensure 
greater accuracy. Original language study, easily accessed and navigated, would need to 
be a part of the model, without conflicting meanings to confuse the participants. Was 
there a model available that could provide the definitions of such a wide range of spiritual 
gifts, or would a brand new model need to be created? The author surveyed material for 
the interpretation of the spiritual gifts from both theological camps—cessationists (who 
believe that the more controversial gifts mentioned above have ceased with the ministry 
of the apostles or the closing of the canon of Scripture) and continuationists (who believe 
that the more controversial gifts were meant to operate until the Lord’s return). 

Further still, without a norm-referenced, valid, and reliable spiritual gift test to 
administer to his pilot group, the author would need a generally accepted spiritual gift 
questionnaire that was widely accepted across denominational lines. His participants 
would span the theological spectrum on this topic, and he searched for a time-honored 
inventory that would validate the study with his collegiate students. 

Moreover, the model would need diverse participants representing different 
pneumatological backgrounds. The author researched the three waves of Pentecostalism 
as well as cessationist arguments against the continued use of the LCMC spiritual gifts. Is 
a balanced approach possible, in which the LCMC spiritual gifts could operate in the 


EFCA without fear of emotional ecstasy or theological bigotry? The author searched for 
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common ground while recruiting, for this project, a group that stretched across the entire 
pneumatological spectrum on this issue. 

In sum, the model would need to provide a reasonable explanation for anticipated 
questions and a general overview of the spiritual gifts themselves. The author searched 
for comprehensive material that provided thorough working definitions of the LCMC 
spiritual gifts, which in turn, would save time navigating through the preliminary 
questions and allow for concentrated instruction on the LCMC gifts once the project 
commenced. 

The author was well aware that his project would ultimately need to be 
implemented in each participant’s own context of ministry and would need much 
feedback along the way, coupled with peer discussion, reflection and interaction between 
students and the author. The author would need to help participants pool many resources 
and minimize the workload while maximizing the allotted time. He had set out to provide 
a universal model, able to be implemented across the collegiate ministries, either in a 
church setting, or as a writing intensive course taught at the undergraduate level of a 
Bible College. 

In the following pages, the author will review and summarize the pertinent 
literature that led him to modify a Third Wave, gift-based model for the collegiate 


ministry. He is greatly indebted to those who have blazed the trail ahead of him, and has 


synchronized many previous works in the process. 
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Literature Review 

The author incorporated much material from two renown theologians—Wayne 
Grudem and Jack Deere. Both authors came from theological backgrounds that were 
immersed in cessationism. Grudem is a product of Westminster Seminary, rich in the 
reformed tradition, and Deere, hailing from Dallas Theological Seminary, a hallowed 
haven of dispensational theology, once mocked the prophetic and healing ministry. 

Taken together, these two schools of theology largely define the traditions of the 
author’s denomination. His local church echoes the demography of the EFCA and stands 
as a microcosm of the general makeup of his corresponding district. 

In short, cessationism is alive and well at Fort Myers Evangelical Free Church 
(FMEFC). Yet the author desired to explore the possibility of revisiting the Scriptures 
with his collegiate ministry in regard to the duration of the spiritual gifts. Are miracles 
and healings for today, or have they ceased with the completion of the canon? What 
about exorcism, prophecy, tongues and the interpretation of tongues, and discerning of 
spirits? Have they really been cast away to the initial pages of the Church’s scrapbook? 

If not, then why not take another gander at what the Bible has to say on this 
matter? Again, if the response is negative, why ignore the topic outright? Moreover, 
either position (cessationism or continuationism) is well within the boundaries of the 
EFCA’s revised SOF. This topic had not been studied prior to the author’s arrival. Could 
this be the key to empowerment and renewal? As the author explored further, he took the 
lessons of Grudem and Deere’s spiritual evolution to heart. 

Deere’s dispensational theology went into a gradual decline after a phone call 


from John White that changed his life. After taking a team of church members to one of 
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John Wimber’s (founder of the Vineyard Christian Fellowship) conferences, he began to 
explore the merits of the new Vineyard, or Third Wave Movement. In his book, 
Surprised by the Power of the Spirit, Deere outlines the initial discoveries that led him to 
ultimately become a continuationist. 

According to Deere, “...all cessationists ultimately build their theology of the 
miraculous gifts on their lack of experience.”’ He further adds that cessationists simply 
have not seen miracles personally, cannot find the support for the types of miracles from 
church history that are found in the New Testament, and have been turned off by a 
perceived misuse of the miraculous gifts in the modern church and various healing 
movements.” 

From there, Deere counters several cessationist arguments used to defend their 
beliefs that the miraculous gifts were meant only to be temporary. Chiefly that 2 
Corinthians 12:12 does not teach, as cessationists continue to tort, that signs, wonders, 
and miracles authenticate the apostles—and that the apostles wrote the Scriptures, which 
in turn, authenticate the Scriptures. Deere responds by asking why others perform 
miracles, and why God would give healing and miraculous gifts to the church. Again, 
Deere states, ““We have authors of Scripture who were not apostles and who never did 
any recorded miracles! ve 

Nor does Deere believe that the miraculous gifts were employed as a means to 
jumpstart the church in order for the gospel to be heard. Many cessationists argue that 


' Jack Deere, Surprised by the Power of the Spirit (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1996), 56. 


* Tbid., 56-57. 


3 Thid., 106. 
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with a completed Bible, a mature church no longer needs miracles. Deere provides 
numerous examples from the Gospels and the book of Acts to support the continuation of 
miracles today. 

Deere concludes with some practical advice on how to cultivate and identify one’s 
spiritual gifts. Two in particular were most important in the author’s discovery of the 
model—diligent pursuit and risk taking in the exercise of the gifts, and having a non- 
threatening environment to actively use them. Deere adds, “But there is no other way to 
grow in anything apart from constant practice and risk-taking. The only good athlete you 
will ever see is a bad one who didn’t give up.”” This was very encouraging to the author 
who realized that many a novice would comprise his pilot group of participants. Neither 
did he want them to be intimidated or discouraged to step out in faith. 

In Deere’s follow up book, Surprised by the Voice of God, two crucial ideas for 
the model were gleaned from his detailed litany of Presbyterian Prophets and the plethora 
of ways in which God still speaks today. 

Deere’s research employs the likes of five Scottish Reformers spanning the mid- 
sixteenth to mid-seventeenth centuries who exercised powerful prophetic utterance. 
George Wishart (1513-1546), for example, a mentor of John Knox (1514-1572), 
prophesied the death of Cardinal Beaton just moments before his own demise at the 
stake. John Welsh (1570-1622) was famous for prophesying judgments over people, 
Robert Bruce (1554-1631) for prophetic healings of epileptics, and Alexander Peden 


(1626-1686) for his prophetic visions. 


* Tbid., 166. 
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The author was comforted to learn that a strong historical argument was available 
to counter the criticism that is still often said about reformed theology, namely, that it 
despises any other form of communication from the Lord other than the Bible itself. On 
the contrary, Deere provides exhaustive material on how God has and continues to speak 
through experience, natural and supernatural means, prophecy, dreams, and visions. 

The prophetic ministry was further supported by Deere’s extensive process on 
how to navigate this spiritual gift by defining it and avoiding the many pitfalls associated 
with its widespread use. Particularly vulnerable, claims Deere, are churches in transition 


from cessationism. Deere adds, “Jesus said we are to evaluate prophetic ministry by the 


fruit it produces.” 


Grudem also offers many arguments for continuationism within an overall 
reformed theological framework. In his book, Systematic Theology, he identifies himself 
as traditionally reformed in areas of predestination, God’s sovereignty and a person’s 
responsibility, the extent of the atonement, perseverance of the saints, and also believes, 
contrary to reform theology, that all of the spiritual gifts except apostle are to be 
operating today.° 

Using 1 Corinthians 13:8-13 as his main proof text, Grudem refutes modern 
reformed theologians Robert L. Reymond, Walter J. Chantry, and Richard B. Gaffin’s 
interpretation of the “perfect” in verse ten. According to Grudem, the spiritual gifts will 
“cease” when the “perfect” comes. The perfect comes at the return of Christ. The passage 


is not ambiguous, as Gaffin suggests, or referring to a time when the “church is mature” 


> Jack Deere, Surprised by the Voice of God (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1996), 
181. 


© Wayne Grudem, Systematic Theology (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1994), 16. 
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or “Scripture is complete,” as Reymond and Chantry indicate. Grudem expects all 
spiritual gifts to operate during the Church Age. 

In regard to discovering and seeking spiritual gifts, Grudem invokes several 
possible methods. Among them are leaders providing opportunities, individually asking 
what needs exist in the church, doing some self-examination of abilities and desires, 
taking note of what has been blessed in the past, listening to the input of others, praying 
for wisdom and asking in prayer, being trained by others that are gifted, and desiring to 
seek these gifts with the motive of loving and serving others. Although not specifically 
mentioned, self-examination would certainly be aided with a respectable spiritual gifts 
questionnaire. After discovery, it is most vital to continue using one’s gifts and remember 
that the Holy Spirit is sovereign in the distribution. ’ 

Grudem’s insight is vital to the author’s denomination, because his Systematic 
Theology is the standard textbook used in the curriculum for many courses at Trinity 
Evangelical Divinity School—the only Evangelical Free Church Seminary in the United 
States. The author adopted much of his methodology in the discovery and initial 
application of the spiritual gifts, including the categorical terminology of the LCMC and 
MCLC gifts. Grudem’s work also aided the author in the formation of his ministry model 
by targeting the LCMC gifts and providing a good overview of preliminary questions that 
must be answered before the gifts could be properly identified and understood by his 
collegiate group. 

Rick Warren’s, The Purpose Driven Church, raised the issue for the author about 


the order of spiritual gift identity. He states, “Most churches say, ‘Discover your spiritual 


’ Tbid., 1028-1030. 
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gift and then you’ll know what ministry you’re supposed to have.’ This 1s backwards.” 


He does not put much stock in gift inventories, either. At least one questionnaire did not 
serve him well personally, and he believes that natural ability, personality traits, and 
experiences are every bit as important as the discovery of one’s gifts. 

Warren expounds on the overemphasis of gift inventories by claiming that 
standardization stifles God’s unique ways of individually guiding people into proper 
ministry, definitions of many spiritual gifts are not provided in the New Testament, and 
that maturity in the Christian faith also increases the likelihood that more spiritual gifts 
will manifest themselves over time. He declares, “Start experimenting with different 
ministries and then you’!] discover your gifts!” 

The author himself had only taken his initial spiritual gift inventory after teaching 
his first youth group for over two years. Teaching was not only a natural gift, but 
something he enjoyed and continues to enjoy in the secular arena and had been excited to 
do at his church long before the questionnaire was taken. Does a person serve in order to 
discover his or her spiritual gift, or discover his or her spiritual gift in order to know 
where to serve? How weighty are spiritual gift inventories, and how can the author report 
objective, data-driven results from the participants in his project? The author would need 
qualitative data to strengthen and support his hypothesis. The chosen questionnaire would 


be but one of many pieces to the spiritual gift discovery and implementation puzzle. 


® Rick Warren, The Purpose Driven Life (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1995), 371. 
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Bill Hull, in Straight Talk on Spiritual Power, defines the spiritual gifts as “God 
present with us through another person.” That is why, he says, “If you are at church and 
the others don’t know their gifts, you might as well have stayed home.”'’ According to 
Hull, the spiritual gifts need to be known, exercised, developed, and be free to operate in 
an encouraging environment to flourish. The spiritual gifts are to show God’s care, reveal 
God’s power, and to deliver God’s message. 

His primary text is John 14:12. Hull was instrumental in aiding the author to see 
that “how” we do the works of Jesus is just as vital as believing that we can do the works 
of Jesus. He adds that the church remains powerless when they commit the two crucial 
tragedies of either trying to do the works of Jesus and concluding that they cannot be 
done, or not trying to do the works of Jesus and concluding that they cannot be done. 
Either way, the church does not do what Jesus did. Executing the works of Christ must be 
done in a limited way, because we are not divine, nor are we a sinless vessel. 

Hull concludes with detailed information about the proper functioning of the gifts 
of prophecy, tongues, healing, and deliverance. The atmosphere of worship and extended 
prayer are also fundamental to the empowerment of the church. He states, “Those who 
believe these gifts have ceased have removed at least one third of the spiritual gifts 


arsenal from their ministry toolbox...why operate with one hand tied behind your 


back???” 


10 Bill Hull, Straight Talk on Spiritual Power (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2002), 136. 
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Bill Hull spent twenty years as a pastor, author, and administrator with the EFCA. 
His defection to embrace the Third Wave came when he was convicted by Jack Deere’s 
article entitled, Confessions of a Biblical Deist. He was instrumental to the author in 
detailing the opposition that he received when navigating his church out of cessationism. 
He remarks, “One group identified six heresies that I was teaching. They took their 
dispensational study Bibles and left the church.”’ The author’s ministry model would 
help the collegiate group explore the miraculous gifts. It was encouraging to see the 
successful navigation to continuationism by one so respected in the author’s 
denomination. 

Tommy C. Higle’s, Journey To Your Spiritual Gift, provided the author with a 
workable model from a cessationist theological position. Higle, in his 13-week 
“Journey,” organized each spiritual gift into finding the meanings, models, manifestation, 
menaces, and modern examples. The author would largely replicate the categories, 
combining categories two and three and had the groups brainstorm possible modern 
examples—especially with the LCMC gifts, gifts which Higle shed some light on, but the 
author targeted. Still, Higle would list 19 spiritual gifts ironically including healing, 
tongues, interpretation of tongues, prophecy and discernment (albeit redefined or 
determined to have ceased), rather than 25 gift possibilities in his inventory, which nearly 
duplicated the author’s raw scores on the Wagner-Houts Questionnaire. 

Higle was also instrumental in aiding the author’s model by opening his study 
with Six Important Questions About Spiritual Gifts. The author would ask his participants 
a more extensive precursor, yet, Higle’s outline encouraged him to lay the foundation 
first before an extensive study of the individual gifts. 


3 Thid., 157. 
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Regarding his own spiritual gift inventory, Higle offers some solid council. He 
says, “If you did not score 10 or above on any, explore those gifts in which your 
responses were highest. If you have no totals on the inventory sheet that are higher than 
others, it is probably because you have not had enough experience.”* This advice would 
prove vital to the author’s selection of participants, ensuring that varying degrees of 
church involvement would be represented. Encouragement and guidance to initial gift 
implementation would aid each participant regardless of his or her raw score on the 
inventory. 

Francis MacNutt’s history of the healing and deliverance’s movement’s near 
demise is documented throughout each major phase of the Church Age in The Nearly 
Perfect Crime. He provides many statistics demonstrating the revolutionary impact that 
all three waves of the Pentecostal movement have had on the awakened ministry of the 
miraculous gifts. 

MacNutt’s own move from Roman Catholicism to charismatic Episcopalian is 
predicated on his baptism in the Holy Spirit. The author disagrees with MacNutt’s 
meaning and terminology (preferring the phrase “filled with the Holy Spirit”), but 
certainly not the results of the experience for Jesus and all of His followers. 

He systematically demonstrates how the church itself was the prime culprit for 
cessationism, starting with the formality and hierarchy of the church from 350 A.D., to 
the infiltration of Greek metaphysics separating and undermining the physical body from 
the soul, to the escape to shrines and relics and the loss of the human touch in the Middle 


Ages, to the rise of professional healers and politicians displaying the “Royal Touch,” 


‘4 Tommy C. Higle, Journey To Your Spiritual Gift (Marietta, Oklahoma: Tommy Higle 
Publishers, 1991), 70. 
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and the nearly fatal final blow to the miraculous that stemmed from reformed and 
dispensational theology. MacNutt says, “By the end of the 1800’s, only the slightest 
flickering pulse of life was detectable in the ministry of Christian healing.” 

According to MacNutt, the Third Wave of the Pentecostal Movement far 
surpassed the impact of the miraculous ministry of the first two waves by leaps and 
bounds primarily because the Third Wave infiltrated the evangelical churches in the 
United States and abroad. MacNutt adds, “In a mere hundred years, this number of ‘neo- 
Pentecostals’ who have experienced the power of the Spirit has grown to such a 
remarkable extent that it now represents the second largest group of Christians in the 
world,” 

Ken Blue’s Authority to Heal provides a balanced approach to the healing 
ministry by eradicating extreme theology on both ends of cessationism and 
continuationism. A Third Wave advocate and co-author with John White of two other 
books, Healing the Wounded and Healing Spiritual Abuse, Blue demonstrates that the 
authority to heal and deliver has been given to all Christians, but it is dependent upon 
one’s obedience. Simply put, Blue remarks, “Scripture shows us that the authority and 
power to do the work of God flows through those who obey the Word of God." 

A person’s measure of obedience, coupled with the reality of demonic opposition, 


explains the ebb and flow of the advances and setbacks to the miraculous ministry. Blue 


says, “The ministry of healing, like all other aspects of Christian ministry and experience, 


® Francis MacNutt, The Nearly Perfect Crime (Grand Rapids: Chosen Books, 2005), 151. 


© Thid., 204. 


’ Ken Blue, Authority to Heal (Downers Grove, Illinois: Inter Varsity Press, 1987), 152. 
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is partial, provisional, and ambiguous.” "° Blue provides a model for the healing ministry 
that he learned from John Wimber at Fuller Theological Seminary which emphasizes a 
consistent theme—the “already, not yet.” Also referred to by Grudem and Deere, Blue 
demonstrates that until the Lord’s return, there will be some spiritual ground gained and 
lost in this world. The Church is to use the full arsenal of the spiritual gifts, then, as it 
advances the kingdom. We can neither win by default with passive acceptance nor force 
the hand of God to name and claim victory over sickness. There will always be some 
mystery on this side of the cross. 

This was an eye-opening concept for the author in that this simple, yet profound 
concept helped him see the pattern for his collegiate ministry today. Blue believes that 
God desires to heal and deliver, but unless our theology is balanced, an awkward 
explanation for the use of the miraculous will always remain. If healing and deliverance 
do not happen, the church will either blame God for being aloof and unfair or expect God 
to heal on command and blame itself for a lack of faith—both have detrimental spiritual 
implications. The Third Wave teachings of Blue helped the author navigate the 
frustrations that often occur when the miraculous gifts are unleashed. 

In matters of a practical model, no one laid the groundwork for the author greater 
than C. Peter Wagner, the founder of the Third Wave, or “Signs and Wonders 
Movement.” In his book, Discover Your Spiritual Gifts, Wagner acknowledges two 
episodes that brought about the demise of cessationism to its relegated status of 


endangered doctrine—the Pentecostal Movement and Ray Stedman’s classic book from 


1972, Body Life. 


'8 Thid., 108. 
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Taken together, the events have caused the church congregant to make a 
monumental shift from participatory bystanders to actively seeking the presence of the 
Holy Spirit and the charismatic gifts. While reformers (Calvin, Luther, and Wesley) and 
dispensationalists like Dallas Theological Seminary’s John Walvord (who largely based 
his cessationism on B.B. Warfield’s Miracles: Yesterday and Today, True and False) 
believed in the priesthood of all believers, the more important matters of the ministry up 
until the 1970’s were performed by professional ministers.!” Wagner says, “It remains a 


mystery to me why it took the Church until 1972 to understand the clear biblical teaching 


on the spiritual gifts.””” 


Wagner defines a spiritual gift as “a special attribute given by the Holy Spirit to 
every member of the body of Christ, according to God's grace, for use within the context 
of the Body.””' Using original Greek words for grace (charis) and spiritual gift 
(charisma), Wagner connects the words to parallel the relationship between gift identity 
and the grace of God. 

The Holy Spirit is the giver of gifts, and passages such as 1 Corinthians 12:31 and 
14:1, which emphasize actively seeking the spiritual gifts, must be harmonized with 
God’s sovereign distribution. The passages suggest, says Wagner, “...you can be assured 
that if God has chosen to give you a certain gift, He is also, more often than not, going to 


create in you, the desire to receive that gift." 


19 ©. Peter Wagner, Discover Your Spiritual Gifts (Ventura, California: Regal Books, 2005), 6-12. 
2 Tbid.s 12. 
*" Tbid., 20. 
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The body of Christ, or the Church (ekklesia), can either be meeting together or out 
in the workplace. Regardless, the believers are still to be using their gifts. The body 
imagery that the apostle Paul uses in the general passages about the spiritual gifts 
(Romans 12, 1 Corinthians 12, and Ephesians 4) all attest to the interdependence upon 


one another as the Church local and universal. “Spiritual gifts are not designed for Lone 


Rangers.” 


Wagener outlines five steps for discovering one’s spiritual gifts which 
systematically breaks down a simple process that the author finds very valuable to aid his 
participants’ gift recognition. He cautions, however, that there need to be four 
foundations prior to this process. Before discovery occurs, one must be a Christian, a 
believer that God has gifted him or her with a particular gift(s), willing to practice and 
exercise the gift(s), and be committed to regular times of prayer to receive the gift(s).” 

Most helpful of all for the author’s model is Wagner’s bestselling spiritual gifts 
inventory. The Wagner Modified Houts Questionnaire contains 125 questions with a 
possibility of possessing 25 spiritual gifts. The Wagner-Houts Questionnaire has received 
a great deal of acclaim for its practical simplicity, thoroughness of gift consideration, and 
encouraging direction across a multitude of denominational lines. In the author’s updated 
and expanded book, Wagner had added three additional gifts—intercession, deliverance, 
and leading worship. He has yet to add martyrdom, and often reflects on possible 


additional gifts such as craftsmanship, preaching, and writing. He states, “So if you feel 


23 Ibid. 


4 Thid., 65-67. 
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that it is best to leave the list with 25, I would not quarrel with you. But my own personal 
conclusion is that some other real gifts are actually in use.” 

Wagner’s companion book, Your Spiritual Gifts Can Help Your Church Grow, 
helped the author understand the wider and long-term issues regarding how the church is 
affected by individual gift discovery and provided a very detailed description and in- 
depth explanation of each of the 27 spiritual gifts. The gifts of apostle and martyrdom 
were included, but ultimately not provided on the Wagner Modified Houts Questionnaire. 
Issues such as how to recognize demonic counterfeits, the differences between natural 
talents, roles, and spiritual gifts, and the proper use and abuse of a gift, were discussed in 
great detail and many examples were provided. 

The conclusion of the textbook listed and explained a five-step process by which 
to grow a church through the use of spiritual gifts. According to Wagner, a church must 
agree on a philosophy of ministry, begin a growth process once the spiritual gifts are 
discovered, be in agreement on church polity, keep awareness and discipleship in the 
spiritual gifts a priority, and should expect growth and blessings. 

Philosophically, a church needs consensus as to how many gifts will be allowed, 
whether a second baptism is necessary, and must set a consistent policy for disagreement 
and the extent of the use of the miraculous gifts. Most churches need to be driven by the 
senior pastor, and Wagner adds that, “Few things will prove to be more frustrating than 
discovering a spiritual gift and not being able to use it in the church. Pastors need to be 


aware that the church will risk losing members if that happens.””° 


> Thid., 30. 


6 C. Peter Wagner, Your Spiritual Gifts Can Help Your Church Grow (Ventura, California: Regal 
Books, 1994), 220. 
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The author’s conviction about the discovery and practice of individual spiritual 
gifts for his targeted age group was confirmed by Wagner himself as he expounded upon 
the importance of not only being exposed to understanding spiritual gifts as early as 
possible, but the absolute necessity of identifying them in the young adult years. Wagner 
says, “My rule of thumb is that if you are 18 and do not know your spiritual gifts, do not 
woIry; you are probably too young. If you are 25, however, and do not know your 
spiritual gift, it is time to start worrying.” 

Dr. Wagner has been widely recognized as a church growth, spiritual warfare, and 
prayer Summit champion across the denominational lines of evangelicalism. As founder 
of the Third Wave Movement, veteran professor, and noted author of over thirty books, 
he has provided a very rich and pragmatic source of help for the author’s model of 
ministry. His questionnaire, five step process to spiritual gift discovery, and counsel on 
interdependency and growth techniques has immensely encouraged the author to create 


his model of ministry that will prayerfully empower his collegiate ministry and advance 


renewal wherever the model is implemented. 


27 Thid., 224. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORECTICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In this chapter, the author will interact thoroughly with two particular texts that he 
has chosen for further scrutiny and reflection (Ezekiel 37:9 and John 14:12). A 
culminating reference from Acts, Chapter two, will finalize this section. His heart’s 
desire and burning passion coupled with the great need for expanding, indeed following 
the call to not only increase, but plant a collegiate movement within a church has recently 
been rekindled. 

Currently ministering at the crossroads of two divinely appointed worlds, secular 
higher education and an aging evangelical church, the author continues to witness both 
the spiritual hunger for Christian truth and the assertive resistance and skepticism of the 
organized church voiced by the present post-modern collegiate population to whom he 
ministers. 

Painfully aware of the tension himself as a religious skeptic during his 
undergraduate days in the mid-nineteen eighties, the author seeks to bridge the gap 
between the two worlds on both sides of the cross. As Ron Hutchcraft says, “There is a 


total disconnection between the world of God’s people and the world of lost people. 
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God’s people know little or nothing about where lost people are today, and lost people 
seem to not even know that God’s people exist.”” The author whole-heartedly concurs. 

With fear and trepidation, mixed with a bold determination and a new-found love 
for both this targeted age group and Fort Myers, the “City of Palms,” the author seeks to 
present a strong case for the need of a transformative, Spirit-filled college ministry and 
appreciation for this often overlooked age group in the author’s Evangelical Free Church 
context. 

On the surface, this would hardly seem to be the time for such a project to be 
launched in his home church setting. A much older congregation, predominantly of the 
Caucasian race, this population is still reeling from the economic downturn. Considering 
the plethora of pneumatalogical diversity represented, this initially did not seem to be a 
prime population of candidates for such an unconventional multi-ethnic and multi- 
cultural young adult ministry. The investment may seem as risky and sacrificial as other 
material investments have panned out. However, some recent socio-economic and 
cultural trends have given rise to this much-needed ministry, which hopefully will spark 
interest and ownership throughout the congregation. 

For example, with the advent of dual enrollment, which allows for students to 
enter college as early as age fifteen, the author believes that the days of high school 
ministry will soon be a memory. Increasingly more mobile (fifteen being the driving age 
in most states) and working part or full time in addition to their studies and other extra- 
curricular activities, students barely have time for a traditional youth ministry night. 
These students have largely assimilated well in the college environment and consider 


themselves “college” students. 


‘ Ron Hutchcraft, The Battle for a Generation (Chicago: Moody Press, 1996), 34. 
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Ironically, even though many college students are commencing their studies at 
earlier ages, increasing tuition, which creates greater debt and the need for more working 
hours or loans, and lengthier bachelors programs are keeping them in school and residing 
at home longer than ever before. Simply put, the stereotypical criticism of youth group, 
often originating from church members, about the reckless adolescents who are simply 
too young and transitory to make a significant contribution to the kingdom of God no 
longer carries much weight. 

The author’s churched students need a neutral place to share the good news of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to unchurched students who are very much open to Him and His 
message but weary and cynical about the organized church. The author’s unchurched 
students need to see that the churched students are very much like them, often working 
through the same difficult issues that define their chronological stage. His assertion is that 
through the support of his local church and the interaction of members on both sides of 
the gospel, walls will be broken down, barriers destroyed, and the kingdom of God 
advanced by those who have longed for a greater work of the Holy Spirit and those who 
are in desperate need of His awakening in their hearts. 

The more or the greater things that Christ promised His followers are what this 
endeavor is all about. In light of the prophetic longing and backdrop of Ezekiel 37:9, the 
author desires to examine John 14:12 thoroughly. Let us see this verse in its context— 
historically, grammatically, in its original language, and interpreted within the whole of 
Scripture. His purpose in this work is to see every disciple of Christ be convinced of his 


duty to live out the certainty of Jesus’ promise in the upper room: “T tell you the truth, 
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anyone who has faith in me will do what I have been doing. He will do even greater 
things than these because I am going to the F ather.”” 

In the following pages, the author will demonstrate that the claim of Christ in 
John 14:12 is compulsory. We will do what He has been doing. Beginning with the 
premise of Christ’s ascension, unleashing the new covenant empowerment of the Holy 
Spirit (the reason why the promise applies), and continuing at the beginning of the verse 
(the universal command for all), the author will systematically deconstruct the passage 
and provide the meaning of the phrase “greater things than these.” 

All too often, we read passages like the above and skip over them without a 
passing thought. Yet, if we are careful enough to meditate on it, the Holy Spirit will 
reveal its practical significance. Had Christ not said it, the author would not have 


believed it himself; but He not only said it, He lived it; He not only lived it, but promised 


that his flock would too. 


Biblical Foundations 
Verse 9 of Ezekiel 37 states, “Then he said to me, ‘Prophesy to the breath, 
prophecy, son of man, and say to it, ‘this is what the Sovereign Lord says: Come from the 
four winds, O breath, and breathe into these slain, that they may live.’” 
It is not as if the Holy Spirit was about to make His debut on earth. On the 
contrary, as the third member of the trinity, He has eternally existed. No, in the upper 


room, Jesus was prophesying the Holy Spirit’s empowerment coming in a “greater,” New 


Covenant experience. 


* The author will be referencing all verses from the New International Version of the Bible. 
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He was there at creation. “The Spirit of God was hovering over the waters.” God 
the Holy Spirit has always been busy manifesting the active presence of God in the 
world. His primary role has been to complete and sustain what God the Father has 
designed and God the Son has continued. 

He created and directed the history of man in the counsel of the trinity. Notice the 
“Let us” in Genesis 1:26. “Let us make man in our image, in our likeness.” Indeed, He 
would limit our earthly duration to a mere one muntied and twenty years.” Again, even 
after the great Flood, the Spirit confirmed the necessity to confuse our languages.” 

Under the Old Covenant, the Holy Spirit frequently empowered people for special 
service. Bezalel was “filled with the Spirit of God,” with skill, ability, and knowledge in 
all kinds of crafts to fashion the sacred objects of the Tabernacle.° Joshua was 
empowered with leadership skills and wisdom.’ During the period of the Judges, 
approximately 1406-1055 B.C., the Spirit of the Lord came upon Othniel (Judg. 3:10), 
Gideon (Judg. 6:34), Jephthah (Judg. 11:29), and Samson (Judg. 13:25; 14:6) to deliver 
Israel from their foreign oppressors. Later, under their united kingdom, around 1050-931 
B.C., and throughout the divided kingdom, the subsequent years of Israel’s history, 
including their subjection to foreign conquerors—Assyria’s of Israel, and Babylon and 


Persia’s of Judah—culminating around 430B.C., men like King Saul (1 Sam. 11:6), King 


* Genesis 1:2. 

* Genesis 6:3. 

> Genesis 11:6-7. 

° Exodus 31:3; 35:31, 34. 


’ Numbers 27:18; Deuteronomy 34: 9. 
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David (1 Sam. 13:16), and the Israelites as a community (Hag. 2:5) were strengthened for 
battle, discernment, and courage against a spirit of fear.” 

The apostle Peter reminds the recipients of his second epistle that the entire Old 
Testament came to pass because “men spoke from God as they were carried along by the 
Holy Spirit.” Divine revelation and prophetic utterances by the Holy Spirit marked the 
likes of Azariah (2 Chron. 15:1), Zechariah (Luke 1:67), Elizabeth (Luke 1:41), Simeon 
(Luke 2:25), and John the Baptist (Luke 115)" 

To be sure, albeit infrequent, there are a few examples of categorically Spirit- 
filled men in the Old Covenant era. Ezekiel accounts, on at least two occasions, that the 
“Spirit came into me” (Ezek. 2:2; 3:24) before rebuking the obstinate and rebellious 
house of Israel. Likewise, Daniel, of whom even the pagan king Nebuchadnezzar 
recognized, was known to have the “spirit of the holy gods” living in him (Dan. 4:8-9, 
18; 5:11, 14). The prophets Elijah and Elisha (2 Kings 2:1-15; 3:11) his disciple, along 
with Micah (Mic. 3:8), are said to be “filled with power, with the Spirit of the Lord” 

The Old Testament repeatedly prophesies a great and powerful anointing of the 
Holy Spirit on the Messiah to come. Consider the selection below: 

A shoot will come up from the stump of Jesse; from his roots a Branch will bear 

fruit. The Spirit of the Lord will rest on him—the Spirit of Wisdom and 

understanding, the Spirit of counsel and of power, the Spirit of knowledge and of 
the fear of the Lord—and he will delight in the fear of the Lord (Isa. 11:1-3a). 
Here is my servant, whom I uphold, my chosen one in whom I delight; I 


will put my Spirit on him and he will bring justice to the nations. He will not 
shout or cry out, or raise his voice in the streets. A bruised reed he will not break, 


* Wayne Grudem, Systematic Theology (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1994), 770. 


? 9 Peter 1:21. 


John R. Kohlenberger II, N/V Nave’s Topical Bible (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1992), 431-435. 


11 Ernest B. Gentile, The Glorious Disturbance (Grand Rapids: Chosen Books, 2004), 44-45. 
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and a smoldering wick he will not snuff out. In faithfulness he will bring forth 
justice; he will not falter or be discouraged till he establishes justice on earth. In 


His law the islands will put their hope.’ | 
The Spirit of the Sovereign Lord is on me, because the Lord has appointed 


me to preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, 
to proclaim freedom for the captives, and release from darkness for the prisoners, 
to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor and the day of vengeance of our God, to 
comfort all who mourn, and provide for those who grieve in Zion—to bestow on 
them a crown of beauty instead of ashes, the oil of gladness instead of mourning, 
and a garment of praise instead of a spirit of despair. They will be called oaks of 
righteousness, a planting of the Lord for the display of his splendor.’ 


Regardless of the litany of examples given above, by and large, we must painfully 
admit that the Holy Spirit’s activity in the Old Testament was less powerful in the lives of 
most believers. There was little evangelism outside of Israel. The driving out of devils 
was scarce, and prophecy was relegated to a relatively select number of prophets. 
Miraculous healing was virtually unknown. 

A longing for a greater manifestation of the Holy Spirit can be traced back as far 
as Moses in his rebuke of Joshua. Moses replied, “Are you jealous for my sake? I wish 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets and that the Lord would put his Spirit on 
them!’’* Mercy toward his rivals, the sharing of power, and humble dependence on God 
were no doubt qualities that made Moses “Christ-like.” 

Later, God announced through the prophets Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and Joel that a 
greater pouring out of the Holy Spirit would come with a new and everlasting covenant. 

I will put my Spirit in you and you will live, and I will settle you in your land. 

Then you will know that I the Lord have spoken, and I have done it, declares the 


Lord... for I will save them from all their sinful backsliding, and I will cleanse 
them. They will be my people, and I will be their God . . . I will make a covenant 


2 Isaiah 42:1-4. 
13 Isaiah 61:1-3. 
14 Numbers 11:29. 
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of peace with them; it will be an everlasting covenant. I will establish them and 
increase their numbers, and I will put my sanctuary among them forever. 

The time is coming, declares the Lord, when I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel and with the house of Judah. . . I will put my law in their 
minds and write it on their hearts. I will be their God, and they will be my people. 
No longer will a man teach his neighbor, or a man his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord, because they will all know me, from the least of them to the greatest, 
declares the Lord. For I will forgive their wickedness, and remember their sins no 


more.’’ 
I will pour out my Spirit on all people. Your sons and daughters will 


prophesy, your old men will dream dreams, your young men will see visions. 

Even on my servants, both men and women, I will pour out my Spirit in those 

days ... and everyone who calls on the name of the Lord will be saved. 

The prophet Ezekiel spent a great deal of time pronouncing prophecies of woe, 
particularly against the divided kingdom of Israel. The nation, he said, would certainly be 
taken captive by the Babylonian empire. With his rather bizarre and extra terrestrial 
visions he was shown the throne room of God, forced to weep not over the loss of his 
wife, and lie on his side on two occasions to physically symbolize the adultery and pain 
that this people inflicted upon the Lord. 

Chapter 32 marks a turning point in the book’s message. God now tells Ezekiel 
that Israel will be delivered from their lifelessness and restored to a united kingdom when 
the Lord gives them a new spirit—one not of stone and flesh, but God-given to walk in 
His ways. Radical renewal had to take place from within. 


Ezekiel was told to “prophesy to the wind.” The Hebrew word for wind 1s 


“ruach,” which literally translated means, “spirit.” Of its 377 occurrences in the Old 


6 Bzekiel 37:14, 23, 26-27. 
17 Jeremiah 31:31, 33-34. 


18 Joe] 2:28-32. 
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Testament,’ it is translated 127 times as “spirit,” and 76 times as “Spirit,” and 98 times 
as “wind.””” By resemblance, it means, “breath.” Figuratively, its meaning suggests 
“life,” “anger,” or “insubstantiality.” 

In this context (Ezek. 37:9), as R.A. Torrey states, “like the wind, the Holy Spirit 
is life giving.””’ When Ezekiel is told to prophecy in the Valley of the Dry Bones, he sees 
lifeless bodies (without breath) until the “ruach” (God’s Holy Spirit) blew, and they stood 
up on their feet, an exceedingly great army. The imagery is furthered in the New 
Testament in such passages as John 6:63 (“The Spirit gives life.”) and 2 Cor. 3:6 (“for the 
letter kills, but the Spirit gives life.”’). 

The book of Ezekiel, written scarcely a year after the Babylonian invasion (585 
B.C.), details the time that the Jews had been scattered across the Chaldean empire 
without hope and in disarray. The vision of the dry bones coming to life would give the 
divided and conquered people hope in the midst of captivity.°” Jeremiah had earlier 
prophesied that this bondage would culminate in seventy years. Restoration and return to 
the Promised Land would indeed come to pass. Like the chapter prior (chapter 36), 


nothing less than radical spiritual renewal from within could be effective. 


* Englishman’s Concordance, “Ruach,” 1981, www.concordances.org/hebrew/7307 (accessed 
November 29, 2011). 


*° NAS Exhaustive Concordance, “Ruach,” 1981, www.concordances.org/hebrew/7307 (accessed 
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Verse 12 of John 14 states, “I tell you the truth, anyone who has faith in me will 
do what I have been doing. He will do even greater things than these, because J am going 
to the Father.” 

Jesus was going home. He was saying goodbye. He had completed the work that 
the Father had given Him to do. His hour had come. In just a few short hours, agonizing 
prayer, betrayal, arrest, and trials—tomorrow, the cross. He had a baptism of crucifixion 
to undergo. It was for that very reason He had come into the world. 

It was not as if He had not warned the disciples repeatedly. But this time, it was 
final. It was time to return in glory to the right hand of Almighty God. The betrayer, 
Judas, had been unmasked, the Passover meal consumed, the feet washed, and the three- 
time denial of Peter prophesied. The disciples were very much afraid. They had left 
everything to follow Him, and they were not allowed to go where He was going. 
Goodbyes are never easy. 

Jesus made some outstanding statements before leaving His earthly existence and 
returning to the Father. Two in particular caused the author to take special note. Both 
utterances occurred just moments after the revelation of His departure. The first of which 
is found in John 16:7. Jesus says, “But I tell you the truth; it is for your good that I am 
going away.” How could it possibly be good for Him to go away? 

Leave? Why? He was only thirty-three years old. And, by the way, eighteen of 
those years were spent making wheelbarrows, boats, and doors. His ministry was scarcely 
three years and some change. What gives? He spoke of ushering in the kingdom of God 
on countless occasions. Now what? A kingdom needs a king, right? So He upset the 


religious establishment—what physical harm could they possibly do to the Son of God? 


#2 


Under Roman occupation, they had no ability to execute capital punishment. So, why 
should He lay down His l1fe? 

A great many needed healing. Multitudes of souls were still lost. The apostle John 
would later comment, “He came to that which was His own, but His own did not receive 
Him.”” There were continents of people who never heard the good news of the kingdom 
he came to preach. He died so young, ministering but a few short years; and even then, 
mainly in rustic Galilee. Even at the time of His death, He scarcely had but five hundred 
followers.” 

Living as the author does in hindsight twenty centuries later makes him a bit 
inquisitive himself. Could He not stick around and solve our theological disputes once 
and for all? Why not stay and prevent the Inquisition, the Crusades, the Salem Witch 
Trials, or the false predictions of the exact timing of His Second Coming? For many, His 
name is associated with little more than a common curse word. Why allow it? These are 
historical events that have hindered the cause of Christ. Better yet, why allow any history 
to unfold? Establish the kingdom now. Even the apostles were all for that.”° The author 
agrees with Philip Yancee, who said, 

Apart from Easter I would think it a tragedy that Jesus died young after a few 

short years of ministry. What a waste for him to leave so soon, having affected so 

few people in such a small part of the world! Yet, viewing the same life through 


the lens of Easter, I see that was Jesus’ plan all along. He stayed just long enough 
to gather around him followers who would carry the message to others.” 


*3 John 1:11. 
4-7 Corinthians 15:6. 


> Acts 1:6. 


6 Philip Yancee, The Jesus I Never Knew (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1995), 
226. 
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Sadly, the apostles’ fears of Jesus’ absence were far less lofty than carrying on 
His mission. Luke gives some insight in chapter twenty-two of the gospel that bears his 
name. Verse twenty-four says that, “a dispute arose among them as to which of them was 
considered to be the greatest.” What Christ would reveal to them that night was simply 
more than they could bear (John 16:12). Too filled with grief (John 16:6), too consumed 
with their status (Luke 22:24), and ignorant of their role in the kingdom (John 16:17-19) 
(John 14:5, 8), they would all but cower in fear and leave the Master all alone in His 
darkest hour (John 16:32). 

The next forty days would fare no better. Luke records that Jesus gave many 
convincing proofs that He was alive (Acts 1:3). Why? Was the resurrection not enough? 
Who could have been more prepared to bust out of the gates and proclaim the kingdom 
than the apostles? Yet, in at least ten post-resurrection appearances during those forty 
days, the disciples appear as helpless and faithless as the night they were scattered in the 
early hours at Gesemane. 

A scene recorded in John, Chapter 21, displays the utter hopelessness they faced 
apart from the physical presence of Christ. Certainly, the apostle John wrote this 
“second” ending (compare 20:30-31 with 21:25) or epilogue to his gospel for other 
reasons. Peter was reinstated (21:15-19), and the question of the apostle John’s 
immortality was put to rest (21:22-24). However, the primary reason this episode was 
recorded was to teach the disciples and his followers how to minister in His (Jesus’) 
absence. 

The scene opens with a discouraged Peter ready to throw in the towel on ministry. 


It’s as if he says, “Look guys, the ministry gig is up. We had a great run for a while, but 
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Judas is gone, the treasury’s shot, and who knows if we will ever see Jesus again. 
Besides, we have responsibilities—I’m going fishing—you in?” Sadly, he dragged SIX 
other disciples with him (verse 2). Misery loves company. To make matters worse, they 
fished all night and caught nothing (verse 3). Truly Peter and the rest of the disciples 
were off mission, off call, disenchanted, and disoriented. 

Then came Jesus. After telling them once again how to fish (Luke 5:1-11), He 
gives them an object lesson—nets too heavy to haul in (verse 6). He did not fish all night, 
wasting His energy chasing after temporary things, but the disciples did. Three times 
after breakfast he rebuked Peter, doubtless paralleling his three denials, with the same 
question: “Do you love me (more than these)?” Then came the command, “Feed my 
lambs (sheep).””’ The disciples needed to know that ministry is all about one thing— 
loving Christ (devotion) and feeding His flock (discipleship). The lesson was crystal 
clear: fishing for souls without Jesus (His presence) would bring them empty nets every 
time. 

They were indeed powerless. John mentions that this was the third appearance of 
Christ after His resurrection. There were many others outside the apostolic circle to 
whom Christ appeared (note especially 1 Corinthians 15:5-7), yet in each case, His 
resurrected presence proved fruitless. If Rick Warren were to write about it, he might title 


it, “The Forty Days of Purposelessness!” Something, or better yet, someone, was 


missing.” 





27 Tohn 21:15-17. 


8 The reference here is a play on Rick Warren’s book, The Purpose-Driven Church. His 
subsequent material was compiled in a devotional called, The Forty Days of Purpose. 
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The very next part of John 16:7 makes it clear why Jesus had to leave. He says, 
“Unless I go away, the Counselor (the Holy Spirit) will not come to you; but if I go, I will 
send Him to you.” The disciples needed to know that Christ’s continuing presence on 
earth would only hinder the advancement of the kingdom. 

This lesson had an all-too-familiar ring during the author’s final semester at 
Flagler College. That is where his internship culminated at Murray Middle School in St. 
Augustine, Florida. The students never responded to him until the directing teacher left 
the classroom. Over time, her presence was unnecessary. She wisely measured his 
progress until it was time to leave the class in his hands. He never really learned to teach 
until he was free to instruct without distraction. His authority had to be delegated, 
experienced, and backed up by the mentoring teacher. 

If a vote were taken in the upper room, no doubt the disciples would have elected 
to unanimously keep Jesus earthbound. They wanted nothing to do with the Holy Spirit— 
whoever He was. The last thing Jesus wanted the apostles to do was sit around asking 
Him questions and watching Him do tricks. They would never learn to minister with His 
perpetual bodily presence. It was His “hour.” It was time to leave. He would indeed still 
be present; but now, in a much more powerful way. 

So important was the topic of the Holy Spirit’s empowerment to come, that Jesus 
spent the better part of the night of the Passover meal preparing them for His arrival. In 
John 14-16, Jesus instructs His followers that the Holy Spirit would teach them all things, 
and remind them of everything He said (14:26); reside within their souls (14:17); testify 


about Christ (15:26); convict the world of guilt in regard to sin, righteousness, and 
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judgment (16:8); guide them into all truth and prophesy (16:13), and make His glory 
known to them (16:14). 

Throughout His (Jesus’) life, the Holy Spirit was the source of the Messiah’s 
power. At His conception, it was the Spirit of God who gave Christ a human body (Matt. 
1:18-25) (Luke 1:35). At His baptism in the Jordan, the Spirit descended on Him in 
bodily form like a dove, receiving God’s stamp of approval of divine sanction and 
confirming His Messianic mission (Matt. 3:13-17). The apostle John adds that the Holy 
Spirit “remained” on him (John 1:32). Before His showdown with Satan in the desert, He 
was both “led” by the Holy Spirit, and “full” of the Holy Spirit (Luke 4:1). 

At the beginning of His public ministry, the Lord Himself revealed the source of 
His spiritual power—Holy Spirit “baptism.” In Luke 4:14-21, Jesus quotes from Isaiah 
61:1-2 making it humble, obedient reliance on the guidance and filling of the Holy Spirit. 

By the midpoint of His earthly ministry, Jesus confronts the hypocritical 
Pharisees, who are committing the unpardonable sin of blaspheming against the Holy 
Spirit, by demonstrating his power to cast out demons by the Spirit of God (Matt. 12:28). 
Just prior to this episode, Matthew records the Son of God fulfilling Isaiah’s Messianic 
prophecy (Isa. 42:1-4) when He heals all the sick (Matt. 12:15-21). How? God the Holy 
Spirit was upon Him (Matt. 12:18). 

Long after the ministry of Christ had culminated, the apostle Peter summed up 
His ministry this way: “God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and power . . 


_and he went around doing good and healing all who were under the power of the devil, 


because God was with him.” 


2 Acts 10:38. 
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Thus, the prophets, Jesus, and the writers of the New Testament all bear witness 
to the source of the Messiah’s power—the obedient reliance and reception of the Holy 
Spirit’s work through Him. The role of His (Jesus’) deity and the obedience to the Father 
during His ministry is a subject far beyond the scope of this document. Surely the same 
power available to Christ to carry out His ministry is also available to those who truly 
have faith in Him.”” 

Jesus did not come to introduce the Holy Spirit’s ministry on earth, but to be our 
example of furthering it in a “more powerful,” New Covenant way. In other words, He 
lived in a time of transition between the Old and New Covenant work of the Holy Spirit, 
and modeled for us the greater empowerment we were to have in a post-Pentecostal era 
of church history. 

This is why Jesus told the disciples to “wait.” The Passover meal in the upper 
room became their first communion. Christ, the Passover lamb, would have His body 
broken and His blood shed, symbolized by the bread and wine, for the remission of sins 
once and for all. That night, the Lord Jesus explained the true meaning of His presence on 


earth. 


And when He had taken some bread and given thanks, He broke it and gave it to 

them, saying, ‘This is my body which is given for you; do this in remembrance of 
me.’ And in the same way He took the cup after they had eaten, saying, “This cup 
which is poured out for you is the new covenant in my blood .. . for this is my 
blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many for forgiveness of sins.” 


Jesus was inaugurating a New Covenant. And with that New Covenant, came a 


much greater, more powerful work of the Holy Spirit. That empowerment would come 


3° Bill Hull, Straight Talk on Spiritual Power (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2002), 64-67. 


*! Luke 22:19-20; Matthew 26:28. 
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just ten days after the announcement to “wait for the gift the Father had promised.’””” 
Jesus commanded them: “in a few days you will be baptized with the Holy Spirit .. . you 
will receive power when the Holy Spirit comes on you; and you will be my witnesses in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth.” 
That day would come at Pentecost. Luke records the miraculous empowerment 
this way: 
When the day of Pentecost came, they were all together in one place. Suddenly a 
sound like the blowing of a violent wind came from heaven and filled the whole 
house where they were sitting. They saw what seemed to be tongues of fire that 


separated and came to rest on each of them. All of them were filled with the Holy 
Spirit and began to speak in other tongues as the Spirit enabled them.” 


The promised Counselor had come. The waiting was over. The great commission 
launched (Matt. 28:19; Mark 16:15). The New Covenant church would be birthed with 
men and women filled with the Holy Spirit, and there would be the ability to utter 
prophecy in strange new tongues. A mighty avalanche of miraculous, Spirit-empowered 
gifts would be distributed across all pre-conceived boundaries—regardless of race, all 
people; gender, sons and daughters, men and women; age, young men and old men; or 
social status, including servants. On that day, Peter declared that Joel’s prophecy was 
fulfilled (Joel 2:28-32; Acts 2:16-21). Powerful preaching, deliverance from demonic 
oppression, prophecy, visions, dreams, tongues, and the interpretation of tongues, and 
miraculous healings would multiply greatly among the followers of Christ. 

Oddly enough, the apostles were not aware of their source of power when 


commissioned by Christ himself. Jesus had given them a “foretaste” of Pentecost on 


2 Acts 1:4. 
3 Acts 15:8: 


* Acts 2:1-4. 
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numerous campaigns. The Lord’s disciples had already preached, healed, drove out 
demons, triumphed over persecution, and rejoiced in the power of the Holy Spirit long 
before the outpouring at the Feast (Matt. 10:20; Mark 13:11; and Luke 12:12). They even 
“received” the Holy Spirit when Jesus breathed on them during one of His post- 
resurrection appearances (John 20:22). Jesus introduced the third person of the trinity 


systematically, gradually, and even then, as Hull suggests, “their understanding of the 


ministry of the Holy Spirit was very fuzzy.””° 


The disciples were “born again” long before their Holy Spirit baptism at 
Pentecost. True indeed, they were a stumbling lot. Arguably, they were as spiritually 
inept as the masses. Often, Jesus rebuked them for their lack of understanding (Matt. 
15:15-16; Luke 18:31-34), humility (Mark 9:33-37), faith (Mark 4:40; 16:14), 
commitment (Matt. 26:35; Mark 14:15), and power (Matt. 17:14-21). Yet Christ 
repeatedly assured them. Two occasions in particular (among a host of others, see J ohn 
17:8, 12) render any other interpretation impossible. In John 6:70, Jesus says, “Have I not 
chosen you, the Twelve? Yet one of you (Judas Iscariot, verse 71) is a devil!” Again, in 
the upper room discourse (John 13-16), Jesus replies to the eleven (Satan had entered into 
Judas at this point), “You did not choose me, but I chose you and appointed you to go and 
bear fruit—fruit that will last.’°° A pattern would emerge (regeneration, water baptism, 
and Spirit baptism), one in which both Jesus and His disciples modeled—and all true 


believers should imitate (Luke 11:13; Acts 2:4, 38).°/ 


> Tbid., 112. 
36 John 15:16. 


37 Gentile, The Glorious Disturbance, 139. 
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Jesus Christ was a master teacher, yet He knew better than anyone that teaching 


has its limits. Pastor Cymbala remarks: 
The disciples had enjoyed three years of teaching from Jesus. They had been 
discipled by the Master Discipler. But mere teaching is never enough, even if it 
comes directly from Jesus ... Once they were empowered on the Day of 
Pentecost, however, they became the church victorious, the church militant... 
They were unified, prayerful, filled with the Holy Spirit, going out to do God’s 
work in God’s way, and seeing results that glorified him. The hour seemed 
golden. This was truly the church overcoming the gates of hell, as Jesus 
described.*® 


How subtle in our own day, can the lure of academia distance ourselves from a moment 
by moment reliance on the guidance and empowerment that only the Holy Spirit can 
deliver. It is a fine thing, the author has discovered, to learn the word of God—it is quite 
another to experience His abiding presence. Many a seminarian has sadly found that they 
were enlightened in the mind, yet lifeless in spirit. 

You might say, that with the departure of Christ, God changed His address (not 
that He ever relinquished His omnipresence). Under the Old Covenant, first the 
Tabernacle, then the Temple, represented the presence of the Lord. After Jesus had 
cleared the Temple, He told the religious elite, “Destroy this temple, and I will raise it 
again in three days.”°” The apostle John adds, “But the temple he had spoken of was his 
body.’”” In Christ, the fullness of the presence of God resided. With His death, burial, 
resurrection, and ascension, Jesus multiplied His body (the church) to do His works (and 
even greater works than these) in His earthly absence. In His very last public sermon, 


Jesus prophesied the fruit of His certain death. He said, “I tell you the truth, unless a 


38 Jim Cymbala, Fresh Wind, Fresh Fire (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1997), 92- 
93. 


° John 2:19. 


0 John 2:21. 
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kernel of wheat falls to the ground and dies, it remains only a single seed. But if it dies, it 
produces many seeds.””’ His followers are those seeds. 

When Jesus returned to the Father, He sent the Holy Spirit. He did not send a 
stranger, but another Comforter, Counselor, Helper, Friend, Encourager, Intercessor, 
Advocate, or Vindicator—one just like Him. Much like Jesus Himself who remained 
largely a shadowy figure on the pages of the Old Testament (various “Christophanies,” or 
pre-incarnate appearances of Christ as the “angel of the Lord”), yet He became like us in 
every way—so too, the Holy Spirit would now become our primary person of the 
Godhead until Christ’s return. Indeed, He (Jesus) would not leave us as orphans (John 
14:18), but send the third person of the trinity to be in us, to literally, take up residence in 
uS, forever.” 

The Greek wording that John uses both in his gospel account (John 14:16, 26; 
15:26; 16:7) and in 1 John 2:1 to describe the person of the Holy Spirit is both unique and 
doubly beneficial. He alone characterizes the Holy Spirit as allos parakletos, another 
Counselor, someone who is called alongside to help. The English equivalent, paraclete, 
has many transliterated meanings mentioned above. And, although no single word can 
grasp the totality of the Holy Spirit’s work in the believer, well-known Greek scholar 
Kenneth Wuest prefers “Counselor.” Thus, one of the blessings of the Spirit’s work in the 


New Covenant believer is the ever-present privilege of His intercessory prayer (Rom. 


8:26-27).” 


41 John 12:24. 
42 Tohn 14:16. 


“3 Gentile, The Glorious Disturbance, 58. 
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Likewise, Jesus, at the right hand of God, now becomes our heavenly paraclete. 
Christ himself provides protection from Satan’s accusations, speaking in our defense, and 
making our prayers acceptable to the Father. The Holy Spirit, the second Counselor, 
would abide with us forever on earth; Jesus would return to the Father to His new 
permanent role. So, both on earth and on high, the disciple of Christ is graciously blessed. 
The Holy Spirit would take the place of Christ’s visible presence on earth; His invisible 
residence in the disciples would be as if Jesus were still living on earth. 

To summarize, Jesus left His body (laid down his life) to live in our bodies 
(through the person of the Holy Spirit) to mature or “build up” His body (the church) 
until glorified bodies are received at His return. The same Holy Spirit that empowered 
Christ to advance the kingdom of God lives in His followers, and His power is available 
to them in a greater, New Covenant way. Indeed, it was good for Jesus to go away. 

The point of this work is to quicken us to the reality of being equipped and 
empowered to do the works of Christ. We are commanded to do His works through the 
power of the Holy Spirit—which begs the question—if we are to do His works, what 
works does Jesus expect us to do? It may seem like a simple question, but it must be 
answered. 

Our mission is to carry out His mission. The gospels are riddled with what the 
author likes to call mission statements right from the Messiah’s mouth. It is necessary to 
become more practical. Genuine believers in Christ will do what Jesus has been doing. 
Who better to consult on our spiritual game plan than the one who has already defined 


our mission? Below the author will provide an overview of some of the most obvious 


examples. 
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Jesus often reminded his audience about why He came, and the works He was 


assigned by His heavenly Father: 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to preach good 
news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim freedom for the prisoners and 
recovery of sight for the blind, to release the oppressed, to proclaim the year of 
the Lord’s favor.” 

Jesus went throughout Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, preaching the 
good news of the kingdom, and healing every disease and sickness among the 
people . . . people brought to him all who were ill with various diseases, those 
suffering severe pain, the demon-possessed, those having seizures, and the 
paralyzed, and he healed them Ze 

Jesus cured many who had diseases, sicknesses and evil spirits, and 
gave sight to many who were blind. So he replied to the messengers, “Go back 
and report to John what you have seen and heard: The blind receive sight, the 
lame walk, those who have leprosy are cured, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, 
and the good news is preached to the poor. Blessed is the man who does not fall 
away on account of me.”” 

At that time some Pharisees came to Jesus and said to him, ‘Leave this 
place and go somewhere else. Herod wants to kill you.’ He replied, “Go tell that 
fox, I will drive out demons and heal people today and tomorrow, and on the © 
third day I will reach my goal.’*’ 


The above texts speak of the Messiah’s coming out party. It is as if He says, “If 
you want to know why I have come, well, let me spell it out for you in no uncertain 
terms.” Notice particularly that in each and every case that Christ speaks for himself in 
the gospels, healing and deliverance are always coupled with the preaching of good news. 
Hull offers some great insight here on our tendency in modern evangelical preaching to 
“overly spiritualize” the gospel to the fewest possible salvation terms. 

When God visits his people, there is great impact. Because we are spiritual and 

physical beings, our Creator ministers to us on both levels. The church’s lack of 

impact can be partly explained by one simple fact—we have limited our impact to 


the spiritual alone. We have preached the gospel, usually not to the poor, and left 


4 T uke 4:18-19. 
4S Matthew 4:23-24. 
© T uke 7:21-23. 


47 T uke 13:31-32. 
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it at that. It was never God’s intention to ask the church to reach the world on 
words alone. Christ modeled for us that it was both preaching and works of power 
that captured the world’s attention. Paul said the same thing, ‘For we know, 
brothers loved by God, that he has chosen you, because our gospel came to you 
not simply with words, but also with power, with the Holy Spirit and with deep 
conviction.’ Today, church attendance has plateaued and even declined because 
of the lack of power in our meetings. Christ taught us that both the word and 
power are required to touch people.*® 


We are not only to follow the teaching of Christ, but His example as well. Not 
long ago, the author asked our college ministry a series of questions. It went something 
like this: “We are to be like Christ in our words, amen? We are to be like Christ in our 
trials, amen? What about our acts of service?” Each answered with a resounding “yes,” 
until he asked the next question——“What about His works of power, are we to be like 
Him there also?” Silence permeated the room, obviously proving the author’s point of the 
one-sidedness of the typical conservative evangelical. We have failed miserably to preach 
the whole counsel of Jesus’ mission. 

Dr. Ken Blue expounds upon the frustration in his ministry before the Holy Spirit 
convicted him of what was missing during the Canadian mission. 

We did everything humanly possible to define our distance from the other groups 

[religious] in order to present the unique saving gospel of Jesus Christ. But we 

lacked . . . signs to validate our evangelism . . . I had read the Bible for fifteen 

years but had never noticed that when Jesus told his followers to preach the 
kingdom of God, he also commanded them to heal the sick and to cast out demons 

(Lk. 9:1-2; 10:8-9; Mt. 10:7-8; Mk. 6:12-13). I preached the gospel because I saw 

that the Lord commanded this. Now I realized that in the same breath, he also 

commanded me to heal the sick and cast out demons.” 


How many of us, like Blue, have been guilty of reading the Scriptures either 


unintentionally or purposefully with tainted, anti-supernatural glasses? Sadly, Cymbala 


“8 Hull, Straight Talk on Spiritual Power, 30. 


” Ken Blue, Authority to Heal (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 1987), 15-17. 
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comments, “church leaders today reject the demonstration and power of the Holy Spirit in 
the name of sound doctrine.””” A great number of pastors, missionaries, and lay leaders 
of para-church organizations have been taught that the era of the miraculous is over. In 
other words, only Jesus and the apostles (some may include close associates of theirs) 
were to demonstrate works of power or display miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit. The 
early church, then, was a launch of signs and wonders until the canon was complete. 

Is his really what the Scripture teaches? Are we simply consigned now to win the 
world on words alone? Can we conceivably make disciples in a post-modern, pluralistic, 
relativistic, secular humanistic culture with the same timeworn apologetic arguments? 
Was John 14:12 a promise to the disciples only? If not, then, are we to believe that Jesus 
no longer heals or delivers through his disciples? Are we to believe that He no longer is 
compassionate to those who are sick, suffering, or in bondage to Satan? Can the Bible 
truly be living and active, or has it largely become a scrapbook of the first century super- 
saints? For many years the author asked himself, “Is that all there is?” But because he 
was taught to be a cessationist, and those he respected most knew a lot more than him, he 
remained safely trapped inside a theological box. 

The author realized that not only did Jesus do these miraculous works and 
empower the twelve disciples to do likewise (Matt. 10:9-15; Mark 6:8-11; Luke 9:3-5), 
He also gave authority to the seventy-two (Luke 10:1-12). When they returned, they were 
full of joy and said, “Lord, even the demons submit to us in your name.’>! This is the 
only reference in all of Scripture where Jesus is said to be full of joy in the Holy Spirit 
(Luke 10:21). The same power and authority the disciples were given was also imparted 


ae Cymbala, Fresh Wind, Fresh Fire, 152. 
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to the seventy-two. Jesus said, “I saw Satan fall like lightening from heaven. I have given 


you authority to trample on snakes and scorpions and to overcome all the powers of the 


enemy; nothing will harm you.” . 


Moreover, there is evidence that the works of Christ were beginning to spread 
outside the apostolic circles even before the seventy-two were commissioned. In Mark 
9:49-50, an anonymous man, much like the nameless seventy-two, was casting out devils 
smuch to the dismay of the “inner circle.” The apostle John, representing his apostolic 
«<ohorts, told the man to stop because “he was not one of us.” Jesus’ reply, if the author 
might paraphrase, went something like this: “He may not be part of the Messianic 


Ministry Team, but He is one of us—I have given him that authority, just as I gave to 


you—do not stop him.””” 


Even the Great Commission, which all evangelicals herald as a blueprint for their 
life’s mission, charges us to “teach them [our disciples] to obey everything I have 
commanded you .. . And these signs will accompany those who believe: In my name 
they will drive out demons; they will speak in new tongues; [not be harmed by deadly 
poison] they will place their hands on sick people, and they will get well.””* 

Finally, what are we to make of the apostles’ testimony? Every page we turn, we 
find them reminding us all that they are but unschooled, ordinary men (Acts 4:13). Other 
than Judas Iscariot, who was unmasked as the betrayer of Christ (Ps. 41:9; John 6:70-71; 
1.3:21-27), the apostles were but commoners immersed in the scenic, yet impoverished 


> Luke 10:18-19. 


3 Jack Deere, Surprised by the Power of the Spirit (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1 993), 233-234. 
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northern territory of Galilee. None of them held high office in the synagogues, was highly 
educated, sophisticated culturally, or even very influential within his own circles. Later, 
the apostles Paul and Barnabus protested in horror when they were worshipped by the 
Lycaonian mob. They responded with, “We too are only men, human like you.””> 

Earlier, the author went to great links demonstrating that the Holy Spirit’s 
empowerment was available to Christians from all walks of life. Should we be surprised 
to find that in the pages of the Bible following the second chapter of Acts that many 
believers other than the apostles were advancing the kingdom by doing the works of 
Christ? 

At this point you may be thinking, “Okay, ordinary people were doing the works 
of Christ—I am convinced. I will even grant that it is a universal command for all 
authentic believers. If you stretch me a bit more, I might even concede that we are to 
continue doing His works today. But, greater works than Jesus—I think not.” 

Much of the controversy among evangelicals hinges on this final phrase of John 
14:12. The author believes that the fog can be lifted by asking ourselves a few simple 
questions, and applying a basic hermeneutic. To conclude this section, the author will 
examine the term “greater,” and offer a solution that not only challenges the 
cessationist—but also tames the extreme perversions of the ultra-charismatic. In so doing, 
the author proposes a “middle ground” that he believes is workable. 

First of all, let us be practical. No one has outdone the mighty works of Jesus in 
over two thousand years since He walked this earth. The only water that the author has 
walked on has been the frozen Ashtabula shoreline of Lake Erie. He believes that 


followers of Christ can perform His works by faith, with fervent prayer, in the power of 


> Acts 14:15. 
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the Holy Spirit, using the gifts He has given, and by cultivating an active awareness of 
the voice of God. His disciples are not, however, God-men. 

Let us reiterate: Sometimes Jesus did works of power that only God could do. 
Jesus never stopped being God when He took on humanity. He certainly limited himself, 
but He never lessened himself. He displayed incommunicable attributes like omniscience, 
omnipotence, eternality, and even accepted worship, making claims to His deity—even in 
His humanity. These works are off the charts, and should not be attempted by us mortals 
in our fallen nature. 

For example, who among us could say, “Can anyone accuse me of sin?” Which of 
us has the ability to know the thoughts of everyone? When has any of us said, “Before 
Abraham was born, I am?” Who of us can speak to the wind and the waves and have our 
voice obeyed immediately? When Christ turned water into wine, John records that Jesus 
revealed his glory. In none of these cases, or several more that are outside the scope of 
this inquiry, did Jesus ever pray, receive an infilling of the Holy Spirit, step out in faith, 
or get a direct revelation from the Father. Jesus did some things that were quite frankly, 
godlike, out of our league, off our radars, not at all at our disposal. In a word, sometimes 
Jesus pulled out His “divinity” card—unlike Him, we are not playing with a full deck. 

Yet, the hand we have been dealt with is often underplayed. What the author 
admires about Jesus most is that when times were the worst, He did not pull out the 
supernatural ace up His sleeve. He modeled for us what His usual mode of operation was 
here on planet earth—use the same spiritual inventory available to all of God's children. 
He refused to wipe out Satan or any of His opponents, He took the temptation in the 


desert, agonized in prayer at Gesemane, forgave his enemies at the cross, fasted for forty 
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days, risked His life to heal, preach, deliver, and raise the dead in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. He preferred the company of people with randy reputations, washed the feet of His 
creatures, and even literally laid down His life for them. He grew in wisdom, stature, and 
in favor with God and men. He got hungry, weak, tired, fearful, and was troubled in 
spirit, knowing full well what it was like to be human. He took the hard road, and that 
should give us great courage to know that He modeled the perfect human life and used 
the same spiritual resources in His humanity that all believers have available today. 

We are to do the works of Christ, but we cannot do them in the exact same way. 
We are not divine, nor did we come into this world free from sin. No, we entered like all 
since Adam—stained with original sin, fallen, and among the enemies of God. Even our 
best works are but filthy rags. Our greatest leaps of faith are nothing like the One who 
had known God from the beginning—His was unshakable. Though forgiven, we still sin, 
and constantly strive toward perfection in this life.”° 

So, why does Jesus ask us to do greater works than His if we cannot even do the 
same works as well as He did? At first, it seems like a contradiction, something 
impossible; and, strictly speaking, it is. That is, if we believe that the greater works we 
are to do refer to the “quality” of works we are to demonstrate. We would have to admit 
that if as Spirit-filled people we could outdo the type of works that Christ had done, than 
His atonement would have been in vain, and Jesus would be less than God and us. 
Clearly the essence, quality, nature, or type of works we are to do, are not at issue here. 

Yet, we are to outdo Jesus in the “quantity” of our works. It all comes down to the 
word, “greater.” Simply defined, the Greek word jreCov (meizon) literally means 
greater, stronger, best, or more. Each of the forty-five times the term is used, it always 


°6 Hull, Straight Talk on Spiritual Power, 44-61. 
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refers to a quantitative measure. It is a comparative adjective (a derivative) of the word 
usyag (megas): universally signifying a greater manner of importance and value, not a 
greater or better quality.° y 

For example, in 1 Corinthians 12:31 and 14:1, the apostle Paul charges the church 
to “seek the greater gifts and eagerly desire spiritual gifts, especially the gift of 
prophecy.” In its context, the word j1e.Gov means to be zealous for the spiritual gifts that 
most edify the body of Christ. When coupled with 1 Corinthians 14:5 (He who 
prophesies is “greater” than he who speaks in tongues, unless he interprets, so that the 
church may be edified), the term’s use becomes very clear. It is not that the person 
prophesying has a greater nature, essence, or being than the person speaking in tongues 
without interpretation, but it is that the desire for a more equipping gift, asking with right 
motive, and trusting the Holy Spirit’s sovereignty in distributing the gifts, truly is a 
greater work. 

Whether Jesus referred to John the Baptist as among those born of woman there is 
no one “greater,” or His reference to the Father as being “greater than all,” or proclaiming 
to Pontius Pilate that the sin of Judas was a “greater sin,” mattered not in the use of the 
word petGoy. In each case, He was either “comparing” the degree of holiness, status or 
rank, or effect of sin. Jesus was not inferior to the Father, but He was temporarily (on 
earth) of lower position.” * John the Baptist was not super-human, but he was the most 


righteous man on earth. He would also die in his sin, and comparatively, was much 


°7 Merrill F. Unger, W.E. Vine, and William White, Jr., Vine’s Complete Expository Dictionary of 
Old and New Testament Words (Nashville: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1985), 280. 
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“lesser” than those already fully redeemed in spirit. Both Pilate and Judas were guilty of 
putting to death the Messiah, yet Judas’ sin was much “greater.” Why? Because he was 
betraying from the inner circle and his sin had a “greater” impact for widespread evil.” 

Pastor James, on two specific occasions, uses the term in the same way as Jesus 
and Paul. In chapter three, verse one, he writes, “Not many of you should presume to be 
teachers, my brothers, because you know that we who teach will be judged more strictly.” 
The judgment seat of Christ will not be different in “type” or “quality,” but more 
thorough, heavier, stricter, and weightier. Likewise, in Chapter four, verse six, James 
reminds us that to the humble “[God] he gives us more grace.” It is not a different “kind” 
of grace, but a “greater” grace. 

If Jesus had commanded us to do “better” works, He would have used a much 
stronger term, Kpeittov (kreitton), like that of the author of Hebrews. Here the term is 
always used in referring to the “quality” of someone or something.’ His essence, His 
being is greater or superior than the angels;°' His is a “better” hope or priesthood than 


that of Aaron,” He is the guarantee of a “better” covenant,” His ministry is “superior” to 


any human high priest before Him,” and His offering was a “better” sacrifice. 


°° Numbers 15:27-31. 


= Unger, Vine, and White, Vine’s Complete Expository Dictionary of Old and New Testament 
Words, 64. 
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Thus, doing the works of Christ is not an elective course. It is not an option. We 
cannot put this verse on the shelf, redefine it, or pretend that Jesus did not say it. There is 
no safety valve, no claiming that the verse does not apply to us or categorically denying 
that we simply do not have what it takes. We are qualified to do the works of Christ. The 
Holy Spirit was not poured out at Pentecost to launch the church into mediocrity. 

Granted, we cannot do the works of Christ exactly the way He did them. But 
realistically, how many of us are willing to step out in faith, in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, with fervent prayer, taking risks to advance the kingdom, in order to obey the 
command of Christ to do the things He has been doing? The command of John 14:12 is a 
double emphatic—titerally repeated “amen, amen” in Greek. Jesus is saying to His 
followers today, “I want you to know that this is very important, so I will say it twice: 
you will do what I have been doing, and even greater things than these.” 

The author has a passion to challenge the pre-Pentecost mindset. His context 
mirrors the disciples in Acts chapter one, still trying to keep Jesus from ascending. We 
are comfortable in the confines of our safe theological axioms and finely polished 
mission statements, powerless to do those works for which Christ died in order to equip 
the Church. At Pentecost, Jesus empowered the Church to multiply His works. He was 
trying to make sure that we never forget that the advancement of the kingdom was not a 
one-man show. Will we as the Church of Jesus Christ be willing to do His works, or 
simply look to another modern Jesus to do His works for us? The author longs to see his 


congregation embrace the fact that when it comes to spiritual gifts, “everybody gets to 


play.”°° 
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Historical Foundations 
“We believe that the Holy Spirit, in all that He does, glorifies the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He convicts the world of its guilt. He regenerates sinners, and in Him they are 
baptized into union with Christ and adopted as heirs in the family of God. He also 


indwells, illuminates, guides, equips and empowers believers for Christ-like living and 


service.”°/ 


That statement, article number six in the revised statement of faith in 2008, was a 
reworking of the former statement in the 1950 original doctrinal document from The 
Evangelical Free Church of America. 

The original doctrinal statement read as follows: “We believe that the ministry of 
the Holy Spirit is to glorify the Lord Jesus Christ, and during this age to convict men, 


regenerate the believing sinner, indwell, guide, instruct, and empower the believer for 


godly living and service.” 


In an article entitled, “It’s Not Broke, So Fix It,” Collin Hansen applauds the 
Evangelical Free Church of America (EFCA) for having the foresight to change before a 
controversy brews within their denomination. Emphasizing the strong stance on four key 
areas—justification, atonement, inerrancy and open theism in the 2008 Statement of 
Faith, Hansen believes that the new document has held up to the time-honored tradition 


of the EFCA—“In essentials, unity. In non-essentials, charity. In all things, Jesus 


Christ.” 





°7 Evangelical Free Church of America, “Statement of F aith,” http://www.efca.org/about- 
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Ironically, nothing is mentioned about article six. In response to the question, 
“What is the Free Church’s position on the miraculous gifts? What does this statement 
about baptism mean?” Greg Strand, Director of Biblical Theology and Credentialing, 
responds accordingly. He states, “the EFCA is on a continuum from cessationist to 


continuationist, on this side of Pentecostalism.”” 


It is clear, then, that the Free Church does not consider this issue, “essential.” 
Practically speaking, this opens the door for a broad range of spiritual gift operation 
within the author’s context of ministry. 

Reviewing the history of the Evangelical Free Church will help clarify the reason 
for the wording of article six. How did it get there, and why does the EFCA declare 
neutrality in regards to the manifestation of the miraculous spiritual gifts? Let us begin 
with its inception in 1950. 

The Evangelical Free Church of America is one of the more recent 
denominations. Formed on June 18, 1950, from a merger between the Swedish 
Evangelical Free Church of America and Norwegian-Danish Evangelical Free Church 
Association, they formalized the commencement at Medicine Lake near Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The national office and headquarters remain there to this day. The term 
“Evangelical” refers to their commitment to proclaiming the gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
term “Free” refers to autonomy of local church government, free from a central 
controlling body. 

After the initial guidance of the first president, Dr. E.A. Halleen in 1950, Dr. A.T. 


Olson served for twenty-five years making the EFCA a mainstream evangelical 





” Greg Strand, “EFCA Statement of Faith: Article 6,” efca.org, http://www.efca.org/about- 
efca/statement-faith (accessed April 26, 2011). 
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movement. The third president, Dr. Thomas A. McDill (1976-1990), expanded the 
movement exponentially. Dr. Paul A. Cedar has served as the fourth president until 1996; 
the current president of Mission America emphasized prayer, God dependence, and 
evangelism. The current president, Dr. Bill Hamel, has prioritized church planting and 
healthy congregations.” 

Today, under Dr. Hamel’s leadership, there exists 1,500 churches nationwide, 17 
districts, two major universities (Trinity Evangelical Divinity School and Trinity 
Western), and a national office comprised of two primary ministries—Reach National 
and Reach Global. Dr. Hamel coordinates and mobilizes leaders in the core values and 
vision of the EFCA. 

Dr. Hamel chairs the National Ministry team (NMT), a group of experienced 
leaders, along with each of the 17 District Superintendents (DS). Various professional 
development seminars are provided. Bi-monthly meetings, and mutual encouragement 
and support are given to all local member churches. 

Although each local church is encouraged to give to the national and district 
offices, they are under no obligation to do so. In fact, local sovereignty of each individual 
church is a time-honored value of the EFCA. As the author’s former District 
Superintendent, Jeff Powell, was fond of saying, “The greatest advantage of the EFCA is 
local autonomy. The biggest disadvantage of the EFCA is local autonomy.””” 

The author had willfully gone through the credentialing process and became a 


licensed and ordained minister around fifteen years ago. Following the mantra of unity in 





™ Evangelical Free Church of America, “Our History,” http://www.efca.org/about-efca/our- history 
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the essentials, and grace in the non-essentials of the Christian doctrine, the EFCA is 
inflexible on the Ten Articles of Faith, yet gives a wide berth and its share of flexibility in 
most non-salvific doctrines. 

Pastors must hold fast to the qualifications set out in such passages as I Timothy 
3-1-7 and Titus 1:5-9. Deviation from the Ten Articles, questionable lifestyle issues, and 
a pattern of moral decline may render a revocation of the ministerial license, church 
discipline, or even restoration after the counseling process and a repentant spirit.” 

The official Statement of Faith, adopted at the national conference in the summer 
of 2008, is stated as follows: 

The Evangelical Free Church of America is an association of autonomous 


churches united around these theological convictions: 


God 


1. We believe in one God, Creator of all things, holy, infinitely perfect, and eternally 
existing in a loving unity of three equally divine Persons: the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit. Having limitless knowledge, God has graciously proposed from 


eternity to redeem a people for Himself and to make all things new for His own 


glory. 





® Evangelical Free Church of America, “Office of the President,” http://www.efca.org/ about- 
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The Bible 


2. We believe that God has spoken in the Scriptures, both Old and New Testaments, 
through the words of human authors. As the verbally inspired word of God, the 
Bible is without error in the original writings, the complete revelation of His will 
for salvation, and the ultimate authority by which every realm of human 
knowledge and endeavor should be judged. Therefore, it is to be believed in all 


that it teaches, obeyed in all that it requires, and trusted in all that it promises. 


The Human Condition 


3. We believe that God created Adam and Eve in His image, but they sinned when 
tempted by Satan. In union with Adam, human beings are sinners by nature and 
by choice, alienated from God, and under His wrath. Only through God’s saving 


work in Jesus Christ can we be rescued, reconciled and renewed. 


Jesus Christ 


4. We believe that Jesus Christ is God incarnate, fully God and fully man, one 
person in two natures. Jesus-Israel’s promised Messiah-was conceived through 
the Holy Spirit and born of the Virgin Mary. He lived a sinless life, was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, arose bodily from the dead, ascended into heaven and sits at 


the right hand of God the Father as our High priest and Advocate. 
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The Work of Christ 


5. We believe that Jesus Christ, as our representative and substitute, shed His blood 
on the cross as the perfect, all-sufficient sacrifice for our sins. His atoning death 


and victorious resurrection constitute the only ground for salvation. 


The Holy Spirit 
6. We believe that the Holy Spirit, in all He does, glorifies the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
convicts the world of its guilt. He regenerates sinners, and in Him they are 
baptized in union with Christ and adopted as heirs in the family of God. He also 


indwells, illuminates, guides, equips and empowers believers for Christ-like living 


and service. 


The Church 


7. We believe that the true church comprises all who have been justified by God’s 
grace through faith alone in Christ alone. They are unified by the Holy Spirit in 
the body of Christ, of which He is the head. The true church is manifest in local 
churches, whose membership should be comprised of only believers. The Lord 
Jesus mandated two ordinances, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which visible and 
tangibly express the gospel. Though they are not the means of salvation, when 


celebrated by the church in genuine faith, these ordinances confirm and nourish 


the believer. 
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Christian Living 


8. We believe that God’s justifying grace must not be separated from His sanctifying 
power and purpose. God commands us to love Him supremely and others 
sacrificially, and to live out our faith and care for one another, compassion toward 
the poor and justice for the oppressed. With God’s Word, the Spirit’s power, and 
fervent prayer in Christ’s name, we are to combat the spiritual forces of evil. In 
obedience to Christ’s commission, we are to make disciples among all people, 


always bearing witness to the gospel in word and deed. 


Christ’s Return 


9. We believe in the personal, bodily, and premillennial return of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The coming of Christ, at a time known only to God, demands constant 


expectancy and, as our blessed hope, motivates the believer to godly living, 


sacrificial service and energetic mission. 


Response and Eternal Destiny 


10. We believe that God commands everyone everywhere to believe the gospel by 
turning to Him in repentance and receiving the Lord Jesus Christ. We believe that 
God will raise the dead bodily and judge the world, assigning the unbeliever to 
condemnation and eternal conscious punishment and the believer to eternal 


blessedness and joy with the Lord in the new heaven and the new earth, to the 


praise of His glorious grace. Amen.” 
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The author sees a great deal of strength in the theological position of the EFCA. 
They truly major on the majors, in doctrinal matters, and minor on the minors. For 
instance, under article six, “The Holy Spirit,” the framers were careful not to enter the 
cessationist or continuationist debate. Miraculous gifts, in other words, may or may not 
operate within the local church. Carefully worded phrases also avoid legalistic tendencies 
yet convey a full understanding of the doctrine. A member could believe in general or 
limited atonement, male or female leadership, regeneration before or during an 
expression of faith, and a wide variety of congregational church government. 

Yet, for all its strengths and positive tone, the Free Church, because of its 
carefully crafted verbiage and insistence on local autonomy, particularly in regard to the 
miraculous gifts, has fostered an identity crisis with no internal mechanism to keep 
exuberance in check or complacency form permeating. Nor has it seen an increase in 
membership outside its birthplace—the Midwest. In the author's context of the coastal 
Deep South, the Free Church is virtually non-existent. 

Truly, the issue as to whether or not the miraculous gifts should be operating in 
the Free Church would have been a moot point prior to the Azusa Street Revival in 1906. 
Throughout the majority of Church history, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit was largely 
confined to His person and nature, not His work or empowerment in the lives of 
individual believers. 

For example, the pre-Reformation Creeds of Nicea (which only expressed faith in 
the Holy Spirit), Constantinople (which used additional words to clarify His origin, right 


to be worshipped and divinity), and Toledo (which sparked the split from the Eastern 
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Orthodox Church over the filioque clause), failed to mention the Holy Spirit’s role in the 
Church. 

Likewise, the medieval period would render the functionality of the Holy Spirit’s 
ministry to remain just as ambiguous. Topics such as illumination and sanctification were 
debated, yet no definitive definition of His role surfaced. 

During the Reformation, Martin Luther focused on the Spirit’s role in preaching, 
salvation, and the Sacraments of baptism and communion. Clear emphasis was given to 
His function in the Church in conjunction, not apart from, the Word of God. 

Other reformers such as John Calvin, who largely focused on the Holy Spirit's 
complete work in regeneration and predestination, Jacob Arminius (a champion of free 
will and the ability of humankind to resist the Spirit’s prompting), and John Wesley 
(whose doctrine lead to a perfect sanctification as man and God cooperate in all practical 
matters) continued clarifying the Holy Spirit’s work, yet scarcely mention the topic of 
spiritual gifts.” With the dawn of the Azusa Street Revival in 1906, the clear emphasis 
shifted to the ongoing work of the Holy Spirit (a second baptism, accompanied by the 
outward sign of speaking in tongues) in the believer’s life. Doubtless, previous Wesleyan 
Holiness movements paved the way for this two-step process of salvation which also 
emphasized the spiritual gift of healing. 

This revival, however, would last. The twentieth century would reawaken the 
dormant operation of the miraculous spiritual gifts that would no longer resurge as the 


sporadic and temporal outbreaks witnessed over the two generations prior. 
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During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, men like Johann Christophe 
Blumhardt (1805-1880), a German Lutheran pastor, J onathan Edwards, the famous 
Puritan preacher and theologian, George Whitefield and John Wesley, the great Anglican 
preachers of the first Great Awakening, and A.J. Gordon (1836-1895), a Baptist pastor 
from Boston, all witnessed miraculous healings during their tenure, yet were largely 
dismissed by their followers.’° Francis MacNutt summarizes the era by saying, “Here we 
see that same pattern: The Holy Spirit moves but is blocked in the institutional churches. 


Part of the reason is doctrinal . . . and part is because of excesses and aberrations that give 


the renewal a bad name.” 


This is not so in regard to the Azusa Street Revival. There, in a neglected 
Methodist Church, an African-American holiness preacher named William Seymour 
(1870-1922) aroused the attention of the Los Angeles Times. Church Historian Mark 
Noll states, “It was marked by fervent prayer, speaking in tongues, earnest new hymns .. 
. and healing of the sick.””® Moreover, the revival broke down racial barriers and featured 
many women as key public figures in the meetings. Visitors worldwide came primarily to 
experience a greater work of the Holy Spirit individually, and to take the teaching back to 
their respective churches. By 1914, the Assembly of God Church became the biggest 


Protestant denomination. Most who attended were lower middle class; it was a true 


grassroots movement.” 
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Sadly, opposition came to Seymour from his two biggest supporters—Charles 
Parham, his Bible teacher from Kansas that ignited the revival, and William Durham. 
They publicly lashed out against him and the spiritual excesses and bonding between the 
African-American and Caucasian attendees. Both men were Caucasian and instrumental 
in forming the exclusively white Assembly of God Church. 

Consequently, the all-black Church of God in Christ formed in the aftermath of 
the split. Not until 1994 would the healing of these two denominations take place. Known 
as the Memphis Miracle, roughly 4,000 leaders publicly asked for forgiveness and 
washed each other’s feet.°° Even though the Azusa Street Revival only lasted three and 
one half years, the results were monumental. Not only did the movement spark thirty- 
eight missionaries (and a Third-World emphasis), it gave rise to Aimee Semple 
McPherson, who founded the International Church of the Foursquare Gospel. By 1995, it 
had expanded to 1.7 million members in 74 countries.*” 

In the decades that followed, conservative churches balked at the revival excesses 
and huddled in their theological circles while liberal churches became more modern and 
culturally relevant. Membership continued to decline in spite of their efforts. 
Pentecostalism, however, thrived.®” MacNutt remarks, “It was as if all the power of the 
Spirit, pent up for two thousand years, finally burst free of the established churches.””” 
The Azusa Street Revival would launch the birth of the next great wave of the 


Pentecostal movement—the Charismatic Revival. With its beginnings in the late 1950’s, 
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and coming to fruition by the mid 1970’s, the movement would sweep across Protestant 
lines and greatly energize the Roman Catholic Church as well. 

Divided across three main centers of operation, Catholic, traditional Protestant, 
and independent Protestant, the charismatic movement had broad appeal largely because 
it worked from within existing denominations, rather than forming new ones.” Thus, as 
Wayne Grudem states, “Charismatics will very often refrain from forming their own 


denomination, but will view themselves as a force for renewal within existing Protestant 


and Roman Catholic Churches.” 


Likewise, other emphases or doctrinal distinctions of the movement were given a 
wider berth than the stricter and more targeted features of the first Pentecostal Wave. For 
instance, baptism in the Holy Spirit may or may not be a second experience, could occur 
at conversion, and tongues may or may not be a sign of the baptism in the Holy Spirit.”° 
Some charismatics place little emphasis on tongues (stressing that it is only one of many 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit) and that it may very well be something practiced 
personally without being a spiritual gift that edifies the body of Christ.°’ 

In regard to the spiritual gifts, charismatics believe that all—not just a second 
baptism with an outward sign of tongues—the charismata, or charims, gifts of grace in 
Greek, should be operating among the Church. Prominent members of the movement 


like William Branham and Oral Roberts stressed faith healing, while Kenneth Hagin, 
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Kenneth Copeland, Chuck Smith, Pat Robertson, and John Wimber, founder of the 
Vineyard Church, promoted the more miraculous spiritual gifts.”” 

Charismatics and independent Pentecostals also made frequent use of the radio 
and eventually television to spread the movement to a much wider audience than was 
previously possible.”° During the turbulent decades of the ‘60’s and *70’s, their 
movement multiplied to over 100,000 churches in roughly 3,700 denominations 
worldwide.”" 

Yet for all of the rapid growth and renewal brought on by the Pentecostal and 
Charismatic Revivals, both have been eclipsed by the Third Wave, or Signs and Wonders 
Movement. This third renewal was given the name, “Third Wave” by missions’ professor 
C. Peter Wagner of Fuller Seminary in San Diego, California.”” MacNutt reports that 
there are, as of 2006, 295 million “neo-charismatics” (Third-Wavers do not refer to 
themselves as Pentecostals or Charismatics), more than both previous groups put 
together.” 

Why such great appeal? From its onset in 1983, it sprang up amongst conservative 
evangelicals, who previously were skeptical and critical of both previous Pentecostal 
movements, and were drawn to its academic scholarship, particularly in regard to the use 
of miraculous spiritual gifts, and emphasis on power evangelism with the accompanying 


absence of a need for a second baptism in the Holy Spirit. 
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Noll comments that the Charismatic Revival was criticized on three different 
fronts. Liberals viewed the movement as an escape from social responsibilities, while the 
Catholic authorities feared the practice of spiritual gifts would undermine papal control. 
The larger conservative denominations rejected their doctrine.”’ In a sense, by focusing 
more on doctrine, the Third Wave Movement had the ability to appeal to the last holdouts 
of Pentecostal renewal—conservative evangelicals, of which the author’s context lies. 

By far the two most renowned theologians and champions of the Third Wave 
Movement are Wayne Grudem, former New Testament Professor at Trinity Evangelical 
Divinity School, an EFCA seminary, and reformed in matters of soteriology, and Jack 
Deere, former Old Testament Professor at Dallas Theological Seminary, a bastion of 
dispensational cessationism—a belief that the miraculous spiritual gifts have “ceased” 
with the completion of the canon of Scripture. 

Pastorally, Hull, who has shepherded multitudes of EFCA churches (either in a 
pastoral or administrative role, and a previous ardent critic of the Third Wave) and 
authored several books on discipleship, now pastors a Third Wave modeled church in 
Cypress, California. 

Deere spent nearly five years with John Wimber, founder of the Vineyard 
Association Church and credited with inaugurating the Third Wave, as his associate 
pastor before receiving a call to Montana and subsequently pastoring in the Dallas-Fort 


worth area.” That tenure of ministry with Wimber followed after he was challenged by a 
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phone call from John White that caused him to revisit his stance on the cessation of the 
miraculous gifts.”° 

In a chapter entitled, “The Myth of Pure Biblical Christianity,” Deere states, “If 
you were to lock a brand-new Christian in a room with a Bible and tell him to study what 
the Scripture has to say about healing and miracles, he would never come out of the room 
a cessationist.’””’ Why then, are so many from the dispensational theological camp still 
entrenched in it? Deere believes that the real reason Christians do not believe in the 
miraculous gifts is, ironically, the same excuse that is often given against proponents of 
continuationism—their theology is based too much on experience. In others words, 
cessationists do not believe in the miraculous gifts because they have not experienced 
them.”® 

From there, Deere continues, a downward spiral ensues. The lack of experience in 
the supernatural must somehow be justified biblically, or something 1s terribly wrong 
with their experience. In essence then, once a case can be made that affirms that the 
miraculous gifts “ceased” with the completion of Scripture, or the end of the apostolic 
era, then not only does this justify their non-miraculous spiritual existence, but gives 
them ground to criticize the “supposed” abuses of the supernatural gifts. Deere concludes, 
“It is common for charismatics to be accused of building their theology on experience. 


However, all cessationists ultimately build their theology of the miraculous gifts on their 


lack of experience.””” 
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Deere had a major impact on Hull, who once said sarcastically about conservative 
evangelicals that sold out their theology for a quick church growth method, “Many 
pastors, once critical of the “third wave” or “signs and wonders” movement, are now 


advocates. One wonders if, when they had their hands in the air, their egos didn’t pick 


their theological pockets.” 


Yet, a short time later, Deere’s article on “Confessions of s Biblical Deist,” broke 


Hull’s pride, and spelled out so clearly to him his lack of a deeper intimacy with God. 


Hull states, 


I was for years a convinced and articulate cessationist. There were several events 
that worked together to cause me to reconsider my position. I then engaged in a 
serious study of the relevant passages that exposed my bias. I simply asked the 
question, does the Bible teach this? When I studied the Scripture without a 
certain predisposition, the evidence for the cessationist position evaporated. I 
didn’t have a name for what I was until I read Jack Deere’s article, ‘Confessions 
of a Biblical Deist.’ . . . The Deist of the eighteenth century worshipped human 
reason. The biblical Deist worships the Bible . . . I found myself relating to the 
written record more than to Jesus. The reason for this is the biblical Deist’s 
inherent belief that God has finished talking to us."”” 


As a student of Dr. Grudem’s “Holy Spirit, Church, and the Last Things” class, 
the author was introduced to the major players of the Third Wave. He read the material 
voraciously, was convicted of his own misunderstanding of the use of the miraculous 
gifts, yet was told by the leaders of his former church (a dispensational Free Church that 
is long debunked) that Grudem’s doctrine was dangerous, and that TEDS should not 
allow him on the faculty because of his support of the signs and wonders movement. 

Yet, the author believed then, and is convinced now more than ever, that Grudem 


is a master theologian whose defense of the miraculous spiritual gifts, coupled with his 
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grace at finding a middle ground between the question of a second baptism, using the 
biblical language of repeated infillings of the Holy Spirit, and continued influence and 
success at Phoenix Seminary, have not only stood the test of time, but are vital to the 
empowerment and renewal of the EFCA in Fort Myers, Florida. 

The author desires to implement a gifts-centered model of ministry that will 
mobilize the laity and rekindle intimacy with the Holy Spirit. As the author writes, the 
Holy Spirit is given lip service, but hardly emphasized either biblically or in the practical 
matters of day to day ministry. He is convinced that the college ministry is open for the 
empowerment for more of the miraculous, but the church at large may need more time. 
That being said, Dr. Ken Blue has provided a way to clear out the theological “weeds” 


prior to the study of Third Wave thinking. 


Theological Foundations 

Dr. Ken Blue, a Fuller Seminary professor and author of Authority to Heal goes to 
great lengths presenting four main theological hindrances that must be removed before 
the miraculous balance that the author believes Deere and Grudem have provided can 
occur in his assembly. On both sides of the aisle, cessationist and continuationist, he 
clearly warns against the extremes of either camp. 

According to Blue, those from an Arminian and continuationist background, that 
began with the Pentecostal movement, pose a very real and serious threat to the 
evangelical faith if they hold to the “faith formula” teachings. Simply stated, faith 


formula is 


based on the theory that there is a strict causality between faith and healing. It 
holds that all divine blessings, such as health and prosperity, are constantly and 
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fully available to all Christians. These benefits, which are supposedly available to 
every and any child of God, may be instantly appropriated, provided the 
individual Christian knows enough and believes enough. The most dominant 
feature of this kind of thinking is its human-centeredness. ‘Faith Formula’ defines 
faith as the human will to believe. The human ability to believe is the key which 


unlocks God’s treasure chest of gifts.” 

This formula, Blue concedes, reduces God as one to be manipulated, not simply 
trusted in His sovereignty. If prayer is not answered as the person wishes, there are only 
so many alternatives that can take place. Often, a lack of faith makes the person or the 
one being prayed for the only explanation for the absence of healing. Guilt for a 
diminution of faith, or anger directed at God for His reticence, sadly follows.” Yet Blue 


concedes, and the author concurs, that faith formula teachers are “still closer to the truth 


than those who deny the availability of healing now.”'™” 


As for those from a more Calvinistic and cessationist history, the idea of 
“sanctification through sickness” is the ultimate belief that it is immature to seek such 
selfish gifts as healing when God may very well want to teach something through 
sickness. Many who support this belief feel that it is better to endure the sickness than be 
healed. In other words, what hurts the body, aids the soul.) 

Doubtless, there are some long-term benefits in regards to physical ailments 
(sometimes directly sent by God to correct behavior). But, as Blue demonstrates, on the 


rare occasions that God initiates the affliction, the purpose of the hindrance is given by 
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God and provided for healing to ensue. °° These are not tests sent by God or ailments to 
be received passively. In every biblical case, sickness was to be resisted, not welcomed. 

Blue also points out a distinction between suffering and sickness. Jesus’ attitude, 
he demonstrates, is ambiguous toward suffering, yet always resistant to sickness. If we 
are to know what God thinks about sickness, we need to look no further than the ministry 
of Jesus, who, when confronted with sickness, always chose to heal ito” 

Closely akin to “sanctification through sickness” is a belief also common to the 
above mentioned Calvinistic-cessationist groups called, “divine determinism.” God’s 
sovereignty, says Blue, does not imply fatalism. He is constantly being resisted by 
humans and demons. When the consummation of history commences, His desires will no 
longer be thwarted.'°? Because those adhering to this belief misunderstand sovereignty, 
their prayers for the sick either become, as Blue words it, “futile or irrelevant.” If God 
decrees sickness, then no amount of prayer can change His mind or course of action.” 

Finally, a hindrance to all Westerners regardless of theology is a secular-humanist 
philosophy. Here, like all products of the scientific age, the existence of miracles 
themselves is often questioned. Blue adds that this is not the case in the Third World—a 
world that does not share this worldview.’*” He admits the struggle of breaking free from 
this tradition of which he, like many others, find themselves immersed in. Blue 


comments, “After many hours of theological reflection and after having seen hundreds of 
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people healed of sickness and delivered of evil spirits, I still find in myself a fibrous root 


of skepticism.”"" 


Thus far, the author has established a biblical basis for a gifts-based ministry 
chiefly documenting that the referenced and cross-referenced verses support the 
continuation of the miraculous spiritual gifts. The prophecy of Ezekiel 37 looked forward 
to the time when the Holy Spirit would come at Pentecost (Acts 2), breathe life and 
power into God’s people all across pre-conceived boundaries, and launch the Church into 
performing the works of Christ, and even greater ones than His (John 14:12). 

Likewise, from a historical perspective, the author has referenced the near death 
of the operation of miraculous spiritual gifts by the most unlikely source—the Church 
itself. What multiplied in the early days of the young Church, smoldered primarily 
because that section of pneumatology was largely overlooked, or as a result of 
philosophical extremes and misunderstandings like those listed above. The Azusa Street 
Revival, however, would resurrect and sustain the over century long movement of the 
Holy Spirit with three main waves that rode each other and continue to escalate now well 
into the new millennium. 

Finally, the author concludes, from a theological standpoint, that the gifts- 
centered ministry can operate within the author’s context, given the premise that most of 
the congregants, including his primary context, the collegiate ministry, are riddled with a 
long tradition in both the reformed and dispensational theological circles. 

In doing so, the author will present a Third Wave alternative, almost exclusively 
from Deere and Grudem, in regard to the future implementation of the gift-centered 
model at Fort Myers Evangelical Free Church of America. 
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According to the Evangelical Dictionary of Theology, the two most prominent 
cessationists emerge from dispensationalists and those in the reformed camp.” In Dr. 
MacNutt’s historical account of the wake that dispensationalism left behind, he retorts, 
“Darby’s [founder of dispensationalism] teaching that the charisms [miraculous spiritual 
gifts] are dead in our day reinforced Calvin’s [founder of reformed theology] 


cessationism, thereby shutting out healing prayer from the conservative evangelical wing 


of Protestants.” 


Dispensational theology originated with John Nelson Darby (1800-1882), a 
former lawyer turned pastor, whose system of eschatology (the last things) is still widely 
popular across modern evangelical lines.’"* Breaking biblical history into seven 
“dispensations” which means management or stewardship of the home—oikonomia in 
Greek, Darby drew sharp lines between Israel, whose salvation included political and 
national blessings, and the Church, whose salvation consisted of spiritual and heavenly 
blessings for the Gentile converts to Christ.’ Particularly of note was the insistence on 
two returns of Jesus—one for His Church—a secret “rapture” prior to seven years of 
tribulation for the Jews and the unconverted, and the visible return of Christ after the 
seven years have ended for descendents of Israel and converted Gentiles.1"° 

Darby influenced two primary leaders to his form of interpretation—D.L. Moody 


and C.I. Scofield. Moody, the great evangelist, founded both Moody Bible Institute and 
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Wheaton College, which continue to support classical dispensationalism. Doubtless, 
Scofield’s greatest accomplishment would be his reference Bible containing outlines of 
each book and footnotes that coincided with his interpreted texts. 1’ 

Traditional dispensationalists still contend that the signs and wonders were a 
product of a different dispensation—a time that has now ceased in the transition from the 
early church age to the church age itself. With the completion of the Scripture, God 
stopped the miraculous gifts, and they should no longer be sought after or expected.’'® 


The church age marks, as historian Mark Noll refers to it, a “historical parenthesis” in 


which believers witness, stay pure, and prepare for Jesus’ return.” 


Reform theology, likewise, as predecessors to dispensationalism, and following 
the teachings of John Calvin (1509-1564), teaches that the miraculous gifts ceased in the 


early apostolic era. According to MacNutt, Calvin is the “...reformer who most deeply 


wounded the healing ministry.”’~” 


The most influential of all the theologians in the Reformation, Calvin followed St. 
Augustine’s early writings, which were cessationist, yet failed to read his “Retractions,” 
which supported the ongoing miraculous work of the apostles. He also taught that 
demons were no longer able to influence Christians. Hence, not only was healing 


, P ; ey. 3 , 1214 
abolished, exorcisms and a deliverance ministry became non-existent. 
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Modern reformers have been greatly influenced by B.B. Warfield’s Counterfeit 
Miracles, a book from which dispensationalist John MacArthur, a major opponent of the 
Third Wave and author of Charismatic Chaos and contributor to Christianity in Crisis 
often quotes. The reason for the signs and wonders are for the validation of the message 
of Jesus and the apostles, something that is no longer necessary until the Lord’s return. 
With the canon closed, the record of miracles is complete.'** Many reformers and 
dispensationalists are skeptical of modern-day reports of the miraculous gifts being 
implemented. Some believe them to be exaggerated, or worse, demonic. 

Yet, following Grudem and Deere’s apologetic, the author believes that the 
distribution of the sign or miraculous spiritual gifts did not stop with the apostles and the 
seventy-two that Jesus commissioned. How long can we expect these spiritual gifts to 
last? The author believes that the Holy Spirit will empower God’s people until Christ 
returns. 

Chapter 13 of the book of 1 Corinthians gives four phrases to camp on. In verse 
ten, the apostle Paul states, “but when the perfect comes, the imperfect disappears.” We 
are also told that we shall see face to face (verse 12) and know fully, even as I am fully 
known (verse 12). When examined in light of the context in verse seven of chapter one, 
we can clearly see that a time reference is provided. In no uncertain terms, Paul writes, 
“you do not lack any spiritual gift as you eagerly wait for our Lord Jesus Christ to be 
revealed.” 

Paul did not want anyone to be ignorant about spiritual gifts (1 Cor. 12:1). They 
come in two major categories—speaking and serving (1 Pet. 4:10). They are given by the 
Holy Spirit as He wills (1 Cor. 12:11) for the building up of the body of Christ (until we 
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all reach maturity). They must be exercised in love (1 Cor. 13), and each member is 
interdependent on the other (1 Cor. 12:19). 

According to Deere, “When the perfect comes” cannot mean “maturity” of the 
church, because that will not happen until Jesus Christ returns (1 John 3:2-3) (Eph. 5:27). 
Have we really reached a maturity beyond that of the first century church? Who would 
say in the church today that they see Christ face to face? Who would claim they know as 
fully as they are known by God? Can it mean the complete canon of Scripture? Paul 
nowhere refers to Scripture in the immediate context or the collection of books that 
became Scripture. Nor can we say that because we have the Scriptures, we see Christ face 
to face, or for that matter say we know fully, even as we are fully known. Would anyone 
argue that our knowledge and experience of God is superior to the apostle Paul’s? The 
phrase “face to face” (verse12) also points to Christ’s return. The expression means to see 
God personally (Gen. 32:20) (Judg. 6:22) (Exod. 33:11) (Rev. 1:7) (Exod. 33:20) 
(John1:18) (Rev. 22:4). “Then I shall know fully, even as I am fully known” can only 
refer to the Lord’s return. The Greek term epiginosko is purposely chosen for 
emphasis.'~” 

Grudem rightfully notes that the cessationist debate has largely separated into two 
camps—those from a pentecostal-charismatic theological background, and those from a 
primarily reformed or dispensational heritage, which is the majority of the author’s 


context.’** There is, likewise, a rather large group of mainstream evangelicals (some in 
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the author’s context) that would not place themselves in either camp, but remain unsure 


as to whether all of the spiritual gifts are operative today. 


After separating some theological hindrances and armed with a clear mandate 
from the apostle Paul as to the timeline for which the miraculous spiritual gifts will cease 


(provided above), Grudem and Deere also offer a well-developed polemic on the doctrine 


of second baptism. 


Grudem links all seven biblical occurrences of the passage “baptism in the Holy 
Spirit” to the point of conversion, or the beginning of the Christian life.” In the first four 


places, it is John the Baptist referencing to a future event where Jesus will baptize people 
with the Holy Spirit: 


I baptize you with water for repentance. But after me will come one who is 
more powerful than I, whose sandals I am not fit to carry. He will baptize you 
with the Holy Spirit and with fire.'~° 

I baptize you with water, but he will baptize you with the Holy Spirit. 

I baptize you with water. But one more powerful than I will come, the 
thongs of whose sandals I am not worthy to untie. He will baptize you with the 
Holy Spirit and with fire.’”® 

I would not have known him, except that the one who sent me to baptize 
with water told me, ‘The man on whom you see the Spirit come down and remain 
is he who will baptize with the Holy Spirit.”’”’ 


127 


The next two verses in the book of Acts, Grudem adds, refer to the day of 


Pentecost. “For John baptized with water, but in a few days you will be baptized in the 
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Holy Spirit.”’°? Also, a later reference adds, “Then I remembered what the Lord had said: 
‘John baptized with water, but you will be baptized with the Holy Spirit." 

It is clear, from the combination of the first six verses, that Jesus is the one who 
will baptize (the agent), and his followers receive the baptism. We can also conclude, 
states Grudem, that each of these verses refer to the empowering of those who were 
present, evidenced by the speaking in unknown tongues and the mass conversions that 
took place (Acts 2:14). 

Grudem admits that there are some slight differences in word order or tense, but 
that is only to fit the sentence better grammatically. Likewise, Mark omits the article en 
(“in” in Greek), but coupled with the dative noun, the article is not necessary. The 
meaning is the same, regardless. The verb, baptizo (“baptize” in Greek) and the 
preposition en pneumatihagio (“in the Spirit” in Greek) are used consistently in Matthew, 
Luke, and J ohn.'*? 

The problematic verse lies in the interpretation of I Corinthians 12:13. The 
passage reads, “For we were all baptized by one Spirit into one body—whether Jews or 
Greeks, slave or free—and we were all given the one Spirit to drink.” 

Traditionally, Pentecostals have seen a different and subsequent Spirit baptism as 
a second, or “post conversion” work of the Holy Spirit to be sought after by all believers 
that will evidence itself by the onset of speaking in tongues. This proof text shows the 


Holy Spirit doing the baptizing, not Jesus, like the other six verses clearly reveal. 
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If this verse refers to a different baptism, one “by” the Holy Spirit, and not 
baptized “in” or “with” the Holy Spirit, then the Pentecostal interpretation would make it 
mandatory that all Christians should desire to seek after a second baptism, different from, 
and subsequent to, the one received from Jesus through the Holy Spirit at conversion. 
Yet, even though many English translations have interpreted the phrase, “by” the Holy 
Spirit, Grudem believes that this is not the intended meaning in the original language. 
Only a minor difference separates this verse from the other six—Paul refers to “one 


Spirit” rather than “the Holy Spirit.” Both the verb, baptizo, and the prepositional phrase, 


en pneumatai, are verbatim.’ 


Even the author’s footnote in the margin of his NIV Bible says, “Or with; or 
in.”!** Likewise, the second footnote in Appendix 1 of the EFCA Statement of Faith 
Commentary states, “We concede that the translation of a key text, 1 Cor. 12:13, is 
uncertain—is it “by” one Spirit (agent) or “in” one Spirit (location or substance) that we 
are baptized?” However, they clearly and unambiguously declare, “The inclusion of the 
term “baptizes” here in the context of conversion is important in that it denies the Classic 


Pentecostal teaching which insists upon a post-conversion baptism in the Spirit which is 


accompanied and evidenced by speaking in tongues.”””° 


Grudem lifts the fog of confusion by explaining that the English translators did 


not want to be repetitive in a direct translation. Literally, the verse would read in English, 
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“in one Spirit we were all baptized into one body.” This would allow for two places of 
the baptism to occur in the same sentence and would sound awkward. 

He further explains that even though all seven verses refer to Spirit baptism at 
conversion, and not a later act of second baptism, the fact remains that the disciples were 
converted before being baptized in the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. Would that not mean that 
the disciples experienced a second baptism at Pentecost? 

Here Grudem’s Third Wave interpretation provides a workable balance for both 
the cessationists, who clearly disagree with the Pentecostal meaning of Spirit baptism, 
and continuationists, who may or may not agree with the Pentecostal meaning of Spirit 
baptism. The solution in regard to the apostles’ experience at Pentecost marks a transition 
from the “old covenant work of the Holy Spirit and the new covenant work of the Holy 
Spirit.” This cannot be a pattern for future believers because they are not living in that 
time of transition that the apostles did. 

In a few short years, Grudem continues, the Acts 1:8 pattern of witnessing to 
Jerusalem and all Judea, and Samaria, and the end of the earth would reach the 
Samaritans (Acts 8:14-17), the Gentile household of Cornelius (Acts 10), and the 
disciples of John the Baptist (Acts 19:3). They all would experience, at conversion, the 
baptism in the Holy Spirit. 

If there is no need to seek a second baptism by the Holy Spirit, then the Third 
Wave movement has shown a respect for the cessationist, while continuing to promote 
and encourage the use of the miraculous spiritual gifts. No longer will the possibility of 
fostering a two-class Christianity (which Grudem fears is still prevalent in Pentecostal 


and charismatic circles) between those who have been baptized by the Spirit and those 
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who have not that create an ordinary Christian verses the Spirit-filled Christian division. 
In this way, equality among congregants permeates without forensic levels of maturity. 
In fairness to both groups, Grudem concedes that there are many post-conversion 
empowerments by the Holy Spirit in the lives of believers. The terminology, not the 
experience, is the problem. In quoting the late John Wimber, Grudem recalls him saying, 
“I have discovered that the argument concerning the baptism of the Spirit usually comes 


down to a question of labels ... The Pentecostals’ experience of God is better than their 


explanation of it.”"°’ 


The most commonly used New Testament term to describe repeated encounters 
with the Holy Spirit that come after conversion is being “filled with the Holy Spirit.” 
They may vary in type or intensity, but result in empowering and greater sanctity. The 
apostle Paul tells the church at Ephesus, “Do not get drunk on wine, which leads to 
debauchery. Instead, be filled with the Spirit.”’°® Grudem adds that this verb is in the 
present tense imperative mood (a command) and could easily be stated to say “be being 
filled,” an assertive term to show repetitive action for all believers that inevitably result in 
greater power over sin and in ministry of the spiritual gifts. These fillings may or may not 


result in speaking in tongues because the sovereign will of the Holy Spirit gives gifts “to 


; 1 
each one, just as he determines.” a 


In conclusion, Jack Deere lays out some practical concerns and reflection about 
the seemingly sporadic use or absence of the operation of miraculous gifts in church 


history. From there, he will shed light on another concern: the potential for abuse of the 
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spiritual gifts. The author finds this helpful, for he sees a parallel in the evolution of 
theological thought in both Deere’s spiritual journey and his own. His goal, then, is to 


help his own context navigate in like manner. 


We have already seen how clearly Deere has spelled out, by using several biblical 
texts that the miraculous gifts of the Spirit were not meant to be temporary. Likewise, 
Deere has further demonstrated, that the real reason that Bible-believing Christians do not 
believe in such gifts is simply because they have not experienced them in their own 


spiritual life. What results, concluded Deere, from cessationists, then, is an attempt to 


find verses that justify their lack of experience. 


There is no one more critical of Third Wave continuationism than dispensational 
author and pastor, John MacArthur. Borrowing from his tradition as well as B.B. 


Warfield’s, Counterfeit Miracles, he writes, 


Most biblical miracles occur in three relatively brief periods of Bible history: in 
the days of Moses and Joshua, in the days of Moses and Joshua, during the 
ministries of Elijah and Elisha, and in the time of Christ and the apostles. None of 
those periods lasted more than a hundred years. Each of them saw a proliferation 
of miracles unheard of in other eras. Even during those three time periods, 
however, miracles were not exactly the order of the day . . . Aside from these 
three intervals, the only supernatural events recorded in Scripture were isolated 
incidents. .. . All three periods of miracles were times when God gave his written 
revelation—Scripture in substantial quantities. Those doing the miracles were 
essentially the same ones heralding an era of revelation. Moses wrote the first five 
books of Scripture. Elijah and Elisha introduced the prophetic age. The apostles 
wrote nearly all of the New Testament.’ 


Deere counters with his refutation from MacArthur’s take on these three periods 
being necessary to verify the revelations God was conveying at the time. Not only did the 
second group (Elijah and Elisha) fail to write their revelations to be included in the 


canon, but it was the prophet Samuel, says Deere, who introduced the prophetic age. 
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Moreover, verse twenty of Jeremiah thirty-two demonstrates that miraculous signs 
and wonders that began in Egypt have continued to this day (626-586 B.C.). Deere adds 
that the laments of the Psalmist highlighted in Psalms 74 and 77 give further credence 
that the lack of miraculous works were an anomaly, not the norm, as MacArthur would 
lead us to believe. 

Deere further provides a plethora of examples of the miraculous gifts being 
implemented across the first century churches. Philip, Stephen, Ananias, Barnabus, the 
“72.” an anonymous man (Mark. 9:38-39), Agabus, the “120” speak in tongues, 
Samaritans, Cornelius and Gentiles with him, and the twelve disciples at Pentecost all 
performed signs and wonders. Prophecy was spoken by Agabus (Acts 11:28; 21:10-11), 
various individuals (Acts 13:1), Judas and Silas (Acts 15:32), the disciples at Caesarea 
(Acts 21:4) and Tyre (Acts 21:9-11), Philip’s four unmarried daughters, and Ananias 
(Acts 9:10-18), and at the church in Antioch (Acts 13:1). 

All the gifts were operating at Corinth (1 Cor. 12:7-10), none were lacking (1 Cor. 
1:7), and prophecy and tongues are present in normal Christian worship. In Rome, 
prophecy was used (Rom. 12:6), also in Thessalonica (1 Thess. 5:20-21), and Ephesus 
(Eph. 4:11). Galatians had many workers of miracles (3:5), and also the communities to 
which 1 John was written (1 John 4:1-6). No Scripture was written from the Corinthian 
Church. In the passage James writes, he expects that healing will occur at the hands of the 
elders in all the churches to which he writes (James 5:13-18). 

The irony in all of this is that the cessationists have it backwards. Their reasoning 


is that the miracles validate Scripture, but in reality, it is Scripture that validates 
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miracles.'“' Deere adds that the lack of abundant miracles interspersed throughout 
Church history can be explained by either neglect (not seeking the spiritual gifts), or 
active rebellion to the clear commands of Scripture (condemning gifted people, or 
coming under God’s judgment for apostasy, unbelief, legalism, or a lukewarm faith). ‘“? 
What Deere refers to as a “semantic sleight of hand,”’*’ and Grudem, “a restricted 
definition of miracles,”'“* also needs addressed. For if the definition which popular 
dispensationalists John MacArthur and Norman Geisler were universal, it would be 
difficult to prove any miracle—even those performed by Jesus and the apostles. 
According to Grudem, “Geisler says that miracles (1) are always successful, (2) 
99145 


are immediate, (3) have no relapses, and (4) give confirmation of God’s messenger. 


MacArthur defines a miracle as “an extraordinary event wrought by God through human 


agency, an event that cannot be explained by natural forces.”"*° 


In regard to “human agency,” not even the resurrection itself would quality. 


Moreover, theophanies, cosmic catastrophes, supernatural judgment, visions, dreams, 
prophecies, and miraculous escapes from danger would also be negated according to 


MacArthur’s highly exclusive definition.'*’ Deere adds, “My point is that he does not and 


Deere, Surprised by the Power of the Spirit, 224. 
* Thid., 71-73. 

"™ Tbid., 263. 

* Grudem, Systematic Theology, 366. 

Ibid. 

46 MacArthur, Charismatic Chaos, 106. 


“7 Deere, Surprised by the Power of the Spirit, 264. 
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he cannot define miracles in this way by using Scripture. The miraculous vocabulary of 


the Old and New Testaments simply will not permit it.”"*° 


Geisler, on the other hand, has his thesis disproved on many counts, even in the 
public ministry of Jesus. Grudem points out that on at least three occasions, Jesus did not 
perform immediate or successful miracles. In the case of the blind man, Jesus healed in 


two steps. He was only able to see clearly after Jesus laid his hands on him a second time. 


Jesus commanded demons to leave more than once in Mark 5:8, and did but a few 


miracles in his hometown because of a lack of faith.’”” 


At times the apostles were unable to heal or exorcise demons because of a lack of 
faith, not an absent mind, as Geisler claims. Geisler even goes as far as suggesting that 
the loss of miraculous gifts was even happening during the middle of Paul’s ministry 
(Phil. 2:27). Nor does he consider miraculous answers to prayer, which may result after 
months of intense intercession, a miracle by his own limited four-point explanation.’ 

Fear of abusing the miraculous gifts and manipulation are also a major deterrent 
for the cessationist. However, says Deere, abuse is a double-edged sword—it cuts both 


ways. He adds, “All churches have their own distinctive abuses. Some churches are more 


prone to emotionalism, while others are more prone to a cold, legalistic self-righteous 


_, ; 
Pharisaism. Both are seriously wrong.” 


Unfortunately, cessationists have eliminated the miraculous gifts instead of gently 


correcting the misuse. This has led to a climate of pushing sin and abuse under the radar 


1%8 Thid., 263. 
1 Grudem, Systematic Theology, 366. 
150 Thid., 367. 


151 Deere, Surprised by the Power of the Spirit, 84. 
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where detection is difficult to see and confession stifled. He passionately declares, “I 
have seen much more wickedness and secret sin among authoritarian fundamentalist 
churches than anywhere else among the spectrum of Christian churches today.” The 
abuse of the miraculous gifts is no excuse to withhold them. 

Moreover, God was able to do many miraculous works through His servants in 
churches that were in no way doctrinally sound or morally pure. Corinth was divisive, 
sexually immoral, drunk and gluttonous at the Lord’s Supper, and even embraced a 
doctrine of no resurrection from death. The Galatian churches were drawn toward 
legalism, nearly adopting a different gospel. Even through his sexual promiscuity and 


lack of discernment, the Lord empowered Samson with supernatural feats of strength 


against the Philistines.’”” 


Jim Cymbala has captured the author’s thoughts verbatim with this expression, 


Granted, extremists have done fanatical things in the name of the Holy Spirit that 
have frightened many sincere Christians away. Chaotic meetings with silly things 
going on and a lack of reverence for God have driven many to prefer a quiet, 
orderly lecture. But this is just another tactic of the enemy to make us throw out 
the baby with the bath water. Satan’s tendency is always to push us toward one 
extreme or the other: deadness or fanaticism . . . The old saying is true: If you 
have only the Word, you dry up. If you have only the Spirit, you blow up. But if 
you have both, you grow up 


That balance is possible in the author’s context, if indeed the congregates are willing to 
explore the miraculous spiritual gifts without any presupposed biblical, historical, 


theological, or experiential bias. 


152 Thid., 85. 
53 Thid., 78-79. 


* Cymbala, Fresh Wind, Fresh Fire, 152. 
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This Third Wave model has been supported and advanced by two renowned 
theologians from the reform tradition (Wayne Grudem) and the dispensational (Jack 
Deere) camp. Both men have received much opposition from among their own number in 
their refutation of cessationism. Their contributions to the church at large have withstood 
the test of time in practical ministerial fashion. Grudem continues to export his 
continuationist beliefs at Phoenix Seminary—Deere, from his own mega-church in the 
Dallas-Fort Worth area. 

Hull, a former EFCA pastor who has authored several books on discipleship, has 
whole-heartedly embraced the Third Wave proponents, primarily Grudem and Deere, in 
matters of the expectation of the miraculous spiritual gifts in his non-denominational 
church. Hull, along with Deere, was, at one time, a staunch critic of continuationism. 
Together with Grudem, they have popularized the Third Wave tradition “outside” of the 
EFCA. 

The author is prayerfully optimistic about promoting the same model from 
“within” the context of his current ministry to the young adults and congregation at large 
in Fort Myers. His desire is to see an understanding and implementation of all spiritual 
gifts operating in his context that will glorify God and empower the laity. The model 
works well within the guidelines of the Revised Statement of Faith (Article 6) of the 


EFCA; and, by the grace of God, it will work as well in his home church in the heart of 


Fort Myers, the City of Palms. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


This chapter spells out the methodology used in this collegiate course on the 
identification and initial implementation of the spiritual gifts. The ministry model was 
conducted at Fort Myers Evangelical Free Church of America in Fort Myers, Florida. In 
the following two chapters, the author will analyze, categorize, and reflect upon the 
results of the ministry project. Discussion of further research and repetition of the course 
model will be expounded upon and suggested for this targeted age group. This chapter 


will pinpoint the research design and methodology applied to this project. 


Problem Statement 

Church renewal has at its core a greater outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the lives 
of the members of Christ’s body—the Church. This is what Jesus promised his disciples 
in the upper room and what they experienced after they received power from on high at 
Pentecost. This new covenant empowering did not stop with the apostles or with the 
closing of the canon of Scripture. Unfortunately, that line of thinking has infected a great 
number of students within the context of the author’s collegiate ministry at Fort Myers 
Evangelical Free Church. Hence, a stifling of the Spirit’s work has continued. 

Yet, the irony here is that the Evangelical Free Church of America has refused to 


take a stand as to whether certain spiritual gifts have ceased or continued. In an effort to 
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be tolerant and inclusive, their greatest advantage has become their greatest disadvantage. 
Local autonomy in governance has likewise caused some churches that move more 
toward a continuationist stance to be looked upon as theologically suspect, often leading 
to outright withdrawal from the EFCA. 

Compounding the problem is the reluctance of the author’s local church 
leadership to even breach the topic or discuss the possibility of a Bible study, small group 
workshop, or sermon series devoted to the nature, purpose, or use of the spiritual gifts. 
The issue remains taboo, much to the author’s dismay. 

Unless the full operation of the spiritual gifts is welcomed (an inclusion of the less 
commonly understood, more controversial gifts in practice), there will continue to be a 
diminution of spiritual power, purpose, and potential permeating throughout the young 
adult ministry. 

Despite the efforts of many renowned continuationist theologians and pastoral 
practitioners (all of whom were former cessationists) that have greatly influenced the 
EFCA over the past two decades, the denomination remains content to defend the status 
quo, non-confrontational approach. Although noble in heart and in formal operating 
procedures, in practice this inoffensive stance on the duration of the less commonly 


understood spiritual gifts has caused a rift that has had some arduous consequences. 


Hypothesis 
If the Fort Myers Evangelical Free Church Collegiate Ministry embraces the full 
operation of the spiritual gifts, then the local church, denomination, and future churches 


to which the students will be called unto, will be greatly empowered and revitalized. 
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Freedom from the fears of abuses that some have encountered or have been warned of 
will cease with an environment of expectation of the Holy Spirit’s presence working in 
the midst of ordinary young adult believers. 

Spiritual growth is contagious, and the more freedom the students have to use 
their spiritual gifts, the more that they will also see their need for each other. Dependence 
and humility, not an independent and maverick spirit, will encompass the atmosphere of 
worship. By initiating the project in a safe, controlled, and smaller peer group setting, 
opportunities to share concerns and take baby steps in practical application will be greatly 
encouraged. A larger setting might well be more inhibiting, and lead to increased 
apprehension. The author expects, with the yearly training of this course, to see the fruit 
of this project saturate the church at large over the course of time. 

Discovery of one’s spiritual gifts and the freedom to practice them will cause their 
motivation for living the Christian life to skyrocket. A renewed sense of purpose, power, 
and potential will spread and hopefully positively affect all those to whom the Lord will 
bring across their paths. 

This is the time for the EFCA to be tolerant of its own tolerance—so to speak. 
Acceptance of its own accepted Statement of Faith in regards to Article 6 (the person and 
work of the Holy Spirit and the question of spiritual gift cessation) requires all to have as 


the EFCA has as its motto, “in the essentials, unity; in the non-essentials, charity.” 


Objectives 
The main objective of this course is to help our collegiate participants to become 


familiar with, recognize, and begin using their identified spiritual gifts. Taking part in this 
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project will benefit each student individually with a new sense of spiritual purpose and 
power for ministry, particularly within the context and arena of millennial culture. 
Additionally, this new found personal renewal will transform participants’ 
discovery into that which will benefit the entire church body. The design places special 
emphasis on the so-called miraculous or sign gifts, because they are less commonly 
understood or have caused some controversy in their historic and denominational use. 
This age group is often mobile and transient; thus, the potential for this course to 
multiply over pre-conceived boundaries is markedly high. The author anticipates this 
course to be part of the collegiate ministry curriculum on an annual basis. He further 


expects testimonials from this pilot group that will greatly encourage future participants. 


Research Design 

The context of this project takes place at Fort Myers Evangelical Free Church of 
America in Fort Myers, Florida, where the author serves as Associate Pastor for Christian 
Education and Youth. His primary responsibility lies within the emerging collegiate 
ministry, which spans across two campuses and three counties in southwest Florida. This 
project is designed to create a gift-based model of ministry to help participants become 
familiar with, recognize, and begin using the full operation of the spiritual gifts. 

This topic has been highly controversial within the author’s denomination, and it 
has not been taught prior to his arrival. If the Fort Myers Evangelical Free Church 
Collegiate Ministry embraces the full operation of the spiritual gifts, then the local 


church, denomination, and future churches to which the students will be called unto, will 
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be greatly empowered and revitalized. The author expects, with the yearly training of this 
course, to see the fruit of this project saturate the church at large over the course of time. 

The concurrent triangulation strategy of methodology incorporates a mixed- 
method approach using both quantitative and qualitative assessment that when the data 
are compared grant a desired verification of the hypothesis.’ Participants were given a pre 
and post test survey, recorded journal entries on a weekly basis, and were required to 
expound upon and compare their initial and culminating level of spiritual oift 
understanding in a final one thousand word summation essay. Individual exit interviews 
culminated the project by asking five questions in regard to their practical application 
component. The author expected the results of the project to render a better 


comprehension, recognition, and application of both commonly and uncommonly 


understood spiritual gifts. 


The Participants 

The participants measured were a targeted group of current college students that 
the author either taught at Edison State College or who were currently members of the 
collegiate ministry at Fort Myers Evangelical Free Church. All ten participants had taken 
part in outreach events several months prior at the “Hangar.” Pertinent demographic 
information is summarized for the reader in Appendix F. A total of four Hispanic 
(participants 1, 2,5, and 10) and six Caucasian students (participants 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9) 
made up the sample population. Each student was personally asked by the author to 
consider the undertaking of the eight-week project. 


! John W. Creswell, Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Method Approaches, 2" Edition. 
(Thousand Oaks, California: Sage Publications, 2003), 217. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Fort Myers Evangelical Free Church is an aging church that has placed little 
emphasis on the topic of spiritual gift identity. There has been no formal in-depth study 
on the issue prior to the author’s arrival in 2007, and there are no immediate plans to do 
so in the future. No one would dispute the importance of the subject, but it remains 
virtually neglected to the regular attendee. 

The author began the collegiate ministry at this church with the intent of 
rectifying this condition within his immediate context. He had hoped to instill a workable 
gift-based model which would serve not only as a design for his denomination, but also 
as a writing intensive college course suitable for institutions in Christian higher 
education. 

Driven by this goal, the author summoned former students from his own World 
Religions course whom he had known to be Christians serving either in his collegiate 
ministry or from among the tri-county area across two campuses of Edison State College. 
Ten students agreed to participate in the project after being informed that they would 


need to commit to eight weeks of Bible study and written feedback and reflection for 


sessions lasting two hours apiece. 
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This distribution of students fit well within the guidelines of Article 6 of the 
Evangelical Free Church’s Statement of Faith on the question of the cessation of certain 
spiritual gifts that are perceived to be more controversial. The denomination takes no 
stand either way, and the author was able to implement this project as a microcosm of his 
own collegiate ministry, whose members came from many different theological 
backerounds. 

Each participant in the project group was administered a “Pre-Test,” known as the 
Wagner Modified Houts Questionnaire, to provide an initial assessment of possible 
spiritual gift identity before any study of each of the spiritual gifts was provided. The 
very same “Post-Test” was administered eight weeks later after a lengthy and detailed 
study of the topic. 

The data collection method for this project encompassed the completion of an 
initial survey to assess participants’ existing level of understanding in regard to the 
identity of their spiritual gift(s). Each week the participants completed a 300-350 word 
journal entry summarizing their learning, attitudinal changes, and possible ways that this 
information can transform their ministry. 

The practical application component began after week four following the author’s 
overview of the less common, more controversial spiritual gifts (LCMC). Personal exit 
interview questions were inquired of each participant in this manner: (1) What led you to 
discern your most dominant spiritual gift(s)? (2) In what context of ministry did you 
implement your MDSG? (3) What affirmation have you received since beginning to 
apply your MDSG? (4) In what areas have you experienced opposition? (5) Do you 


believe that you have successfully identified and initially applied your spiritual gift(s)? 
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Why or why not?’ This one event or initial step concluded after a seven week window of 
opportunity emerged in each participant’s own context of ministry. 

Additionally, the participants each submitted a 1,000 word essay compiling their 
weekly journal recordings including how they initially applied this new knowledge in 
their ministry context.” A post-survey assessment concluded the project of identifying 
and implementing the spiritual gifts. The author, then, had used both “quantitative”(pre 
and post test assessment) and “qualitative”(journal entries, interviews and a 1,000 word 
essay) methodology designed to triangulate and verify his hypothesis. 

The process is what Creswell calls concurrent triangulation. That is, at least three 
methods are used to substantiate the personal renewal and empowerment that resulted 
from each participant’s discovery and application of their most dominant spiritual gift(s). 
Concurrent measurement involves a comparison of understanding the same material over 
a period of time.” 

The primary measurement of the outcome came from the raw data collected from 
the Wagner Modified Houts Questionnaire, a well-received spiritual gifts inventory 
containing 125 questions and a possible identification of 25 spiritual gifts (see Appendix 
A). The results can be viewed in Appendix B and C respectively. The frequency of gifts 


and percentage responses are provided for each of the 125 questions as recorded on the 


Wagner-Houts Pre-Test and Post-Test. 


‘ Appendix D, Sample Exit Interview. 


* Appendix E, Sample Summative Essay. 


3 John W. Creswell, Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Method Approaches, 2" Edition. 
(Thousand Oaks, California: Sage Publications, 2003), 217. 
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Taken over an eight-week period, the author measured the degree of change in 
each participant’s MDSG (Most Dominant Spiritual Gifts) from the original Wagner- 
Houts Pre-Test administered on April 15, 2012, and the Wagner-Houts Post-Test 
undertaken on June 10, 2012. In other words, what effect did the in depth weekly Bible 
teaching and group work discussions about each of the 25 gifts have on each participant's 
identification of their MDSG? Likewise, with an emphasis on the less common, more 
controversial gifts (prophecy, discerning of spirits, miracles, healing, tongues, 
interpretation of tongues, and exorcism), would any meaningful change in gift identity 
occur? 

The only sequential piece of assessment were the weekly journals, which 
participants recorded to help keep them focused on the final summative essay, a 
compilation of specific details gleaned as the author lectured on the meaning (original 
language), model (biblical examples), menaces (potential hindrances or possible abuses), 
and modern examples of all twenty five spiritual gifts. 

In chapter six, the author details selections of written feedback from participants 
subsequent to their spiritual gift discovery. The practical application component is also 
discussed and evaluated. Here, in chapter five, the author will compare the results of each 
participant’s scoring in the seven categories referred to as the least common, more 
controversial spiritual gifts (LCMC). From there, the author will provide some insight 
based on the results of the Pre-Test and Post-Test. 

From Pre-Test to Post-Test, Participant one’s scores ranged from a 6 to a 3 in the 


category of prophecy, a 5 to a 2 in the discerning of spirits category, a5 to a4 in 
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miracles, a 7 to a 1 in healing, a O to a O in the speaking in tongues category, a 1 to a O in 
the interpretation of tongues, and scored likewise, 1 to 0 in the category of exorcism. 

Participant two’s comparison from Pre-Test to Post-Test ranged in scoring from 
10 to 12 in prophecy, 15 to 11 in discerning of spirits, 10 to 12 in miracles, 14 to 14 in the 
category of healing, 7 to 6 in speaking in tongues, 1 to 3 in the interpretation of tongues 
category, and 8 to 7 in exorcism. 

The spectrum for Participant three in comparing Pre-Test to Post-Test swung 
from 0 to 1 in the category of prophecy, 1 to 2 in regard to discerning of spirits, 2 to 1 in 
the miracles category, 0 to 0 in healing, tongues, and the interpretation of tongues, and 0 
to 1 in the category of exorcism. 

Participant four went from a 1 to a 4 in his Pre-Test to Post-Test range in regard 
to prophecy, a 1 to 1 in discerning of spirits, a 1 to 2 in the category of miracles, a 4 to 0 
in healing, a 0 to 0 in both tongues and interpretation of tongues, and a 1 to 0 in the 
exorcism category. 

Participant five ranged from a 2 to a 4 in the category of prophecy between his 
Pre-Test and Post-Test, a 1 to a 1 in discerning of spirits, a 2 to a 2 in miracles, a 3 to a 3 
in the healing category, a 0 to a 0 in regards to tongues, a 2 to a 1 in the interpretation of 
tongues, and a 0 to a 0 in the category of exorcism. 

Participant six’s Pre-Test to Post-Test range in scoring went from a 9 to an 8 in 
the prophecy category, a 7 to a 7 in discerning of spirits, a 6 to 7 in miracles, a 1 to 2 in 
healing, a 5 to an 8 in speaking in tongues, a 4 to a 0 in the interpretation of tongues 


category, and a 0 to 1 in exorcism. 
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Participant seven’s Pre-Test to Post-Test range varied from a 5 to a 4 in the 
prophecy category, a 4 to a5 in discerning of spirits, a 5 to a 2 in miracles, a3 to a3 in 
healing, a O to 0 in speaking in tongues, a 1 to O in the interpretation of tongues category, 
and a O to O in exorcism. 

Participant eight went from a 12 to a 13 in the prophecy category from Pre-Test to 
Post-Test, a 12 to an 8 in discerning of spirits, an 8 to a 9 in miracles, a 9 to a 9 in 
healing, a 2 to a 0 in speaking in tongues, a 3 to a 1 in the interpretation of tongues 
category, and a 3 to 2 in exorcism. 

Participant nine ranged in the prophecy category from Pre-Test to Post-Test by 
scoring 13 and 14 respectively, an 11 to 11 mark in discerning of spirits, a 6 to 10 score 
in miracles, a 9 to 11 jump in the healing category, a 5 to 6 difference in the speaking in 
tongues category, a 0 to 1 swing in the interpretation of tongues section, and a 4 to 4 
steady recording in exorcism. 

Participant ten’s scores ranged between Pre-Test and Post-Test from a 5 to an 8 in 
prophecy, a 3 to a 5 in discerning of spirits, a 0 to a 1 in miracles, a 4 to a 4 in healing, 
and no scores appeared in the final three categories of tongues, interpretation of tongues, 
and exorcism on either test (0 to a O in each case). 

Overall, the scores on the seven categories for 70 percent of the participants 
reveal that, in spite of the focused teaching on the LCMC spiritual gifts, the emphasis 
mattered little in the individual discovery of their own MDSG. Participants one, three 
through seven, and ten failed to record a score that would be considered gifted in any of 


the LCMC spiritual gifts, as all of them scored less than ten. 
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Conversely, it also demonstrated that only 30 percent of the participants, 
participants two, eight, and nine, consistently registered a possible giftedness in one or 
more of the LCMC spiritual gifts. Yet, two of those three participants (eight and nine) 
scored highest (like the other seven) in the MCLC spiritual gifts. 

Ultimately, only participant two’s MDSG would be comprised of two of the 
LCMC gifts—healing and discerning of spirits. His other MCLC dominant gift rounded 
out the gift mix with the pastoral spiritual gift. Only ten percent of the students, then, 
rendered a LCMC spiritual gift mix. 

Even a cursory review of the participants scores on the Wagner-Houts Pre-Test 
and Post-Test Questionnaires reveal that interpretation of tongues (4 was the highest with 
most scoring zeroes or ones) tallied the lowest scores, while prophecy was marked with 
the highest frequency (Participants four through ten, or 70 percent, scored highest, or 
were at least tied, in this category for the most frequent response). The gift of prophecy, 
however, never emerged as the MDSG of any of the ten participants. 

Finally, the quantitative data revealed a great deal of consistency from Pre-Test to 
Post-Test in the discovery of each participant’s spiritual gift(s). In many cases, the scores 
in the Post-Test were either identical or ranged one or two points from the original 


questionnaire on April 15" (the Pre-Test). Only a few anomalies occurred in an otherwise 


replicable outcome. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


General Reflections 

The author could not have been more pleased with the outcome recorded among 
the participants in this project. Achieving a one hundred percent success rate across the 
board of the collegiate pilot group in discovering the identity and initial implementation 
of their spiritual gifts was very encouraging. As indicated in their corresponding exit 
interviews and summative essays, all participants made note of the fact that they were 
empowered with a new sense of purpose and passion for their gifted ministry. 

Yet upon further and deeper refection, many questions remain. The study is by no 
means exhaustive and more extensive research and observation is necessary especially 
given the nature of this highly controversial topic. 

In the following paragraphs, the author will suggest possibilities for further 
inquiry and discussion. Suggestions will emerge from the biblical/theological, 


ecclesiological, and matters of practicality and logistics. 


Biblical/Theological Reflection 
Biblically speaking for instance, Paul nowhere explains in Scripture how to 


discover your spiritual gifts—he simply assumes that we are well aware of them. 
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Amongst a myriad of other issues that the apostle clarifies in this epistle he states, “Now 
about spiritual gifts, brothers, I do not want you to be ignorant.”’ Granted, Paul focuses 
on the dependency upon one another in their actual practice with the analogy of the 
human body, and he even suggests an order,” yet not one verse is devoted to the process 
of finding one’s giftedness. 

Moreover, there is no direct definition of a spiritual gift anywhere in God’s Word. 
For consistency and to decrease the measure of error, the author adopted an adapted 
Third Wave consensus including C. Peter Wagner’s definitions of each of the twenty-five 
spiritual gifts as indicated on the Wagner Modified Houts Questionnaire. 

After the initial questionnaire at the first gathering, the author anticipated the 
excitement from his participants in their scored and categorized spiritual gifts discovery. 
Thus, he spent the following meeting guiding his group through a multi-faceted approach 
to properly finding one’s spiritual gifts. 

Even the designer of the questionnaire cautioned that it in itself was not the final 
arbiter of spiritual gift identity. On the contrary, Wagner offered a five-step process that 
aided in the discovery including affirmation from other church members, evaluating past 
effectiveness, examining feelings, learning where one is not gifted, reading extensively 
(several Bible translations, word study, and models of similar giftedness in the Bible), 
getting to know gifted people, conversational reflection about giftedness, looking for 


needs, and even understanding one’s church positions on the spiritual gifts.” 





! 4 Corinthians 12:1. 


214 Corinthians 12:28. 


3C. Peter Wagner, Discover Your Spiritual Gifts, Updated and Expanded ed. (Ventura, CA: Regal 
Books, 2005), 67-80. 
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From there, the field experience was in need of a good overview of what is 
commonly referred to as frequently asked questions (FAQS). The author likewise 
foresaw that the participants would need to investigate for themselves some of the major 
ambiguities that would arise as the project progressed. Nagging questions, if not 
addressed early on, would linger only to untimely surface, confusing the participant when 
the implementation phase would commence. 

During the second session, the author divided the participants into three separate 
groups. Each group was assigned a series of frequently asked questions coupled with 
corresponding Bible verses for cooperative study and reflection. The questions and 
answers in the following paragraphs are summarized to give the reader an overview of 
the process that laid the foundation to begin the individual spiritual gift in-depth study. 

How many gifts are there? To be sure, the spiritual gifts lists overlap (repeat) or 
sound very similar, and are all different, meaning that no one list is completely 
exhaustive. Certainly others could be added. A short list may contain two sumple 
categories like in 1 Peter 4:11 (whoever speaks or whoever serves). A longer list might 
include speaking gifts, service gifts, sign gifts, and knowledge gifts. Further still, could 
be the 22 literal unduplicated list of Dr. Grudem,” or the three extra that Dr. Wagner 
suggests (the 25 from his modified questionnaire). Cessationist churches, ones who 
believe that the miraculous gifts have “ceased” with the completion of the Bible or the 
early associates of the apostles, will not include some of the more controversial spiritual 


gifts. There is no specific mention of intercessory prayer, martyrdom, or musical gifts. 


* Wayne Grudem, Systematic Theology (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1994), 
1019-1022. 
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Again, they could be categorized within the existing list if we so choose. A definitive list 
and well-defined categories are difficult to agree upon. 

How gifted does someone have to be to possess a certain spiritual gift? Gifts vary 
in strength and the way each works even within the same giftedness. For example, 
someone with the teaching gift may be a skilled curriculum writer, while another writes 
tracts for Christian Para-church organizations. Another might well be the author of 
biblical commentaries. Others teach at universities or seminaries, while others are 
respected Sunday school teachers.” 

Likewise, we must consider the sovereignty of God in the distribution of the 
spiritual gifts. Later in the very same letter, Paul says, “All these are the work of one 
Spirit, and he gives them to each one, just as he determines.”° When it comes to the Holy 
Spirit’s sovereignty in apportioning spiritual gifts to His churches, not all have every gift 
or any one gift. For example, not all are teachers, or apostles, or possess gifts of healing. 
God has arranged His followers to be interdependent upon each other. 

What is the difference between a talent and a gift? Natural talent comes from God 
but is usually derived from parents. Its source is genetic. Spiritual gifts are given by the 
Holy Spirit to minister to others. A talent performs; a gift ministers.’ Spiritual gifts are 
received, not achieved. We have our gifts because God chose them for us, not because we 
chose them. In regard to 1 Cor. 12:31 and 1 Cor. 14:1, “desiring greater gifts” is always 


plural (directed to the entire Corinthian Church, not individuals). Paul wanted to correct 


> Tbid., 1022-1025. 


© 14 Corinthians 12:11, 29-30. 


’ Tommy C. Higle, Journey to Your Spiritual Gift (Marietta, Oklahoma: Tommy Higle Publishers, 
1991), 6. 
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the overuse of tongues and underuse of prophecy.” “Greater gifts” are those that build up 
the church more and bring more benefit to others. 

In time, if someone desires to seek more spiritual gifts, he or she is to make sure 
that it is done with the right motives. If someone simply seeks other gifts to be more 
prominent or influential, it is wrong in God’s eyes. Motives matter—this is why Paul 


says, “Make love your aim.” Only after that does he say to “earnestly desire the greater 


gifts.”” 
Spiritual gifts are “grace gifts.” Each gift is given to members of Christ’s body as 


the Holy Spirit chooses. Likewise, there is a “measure of faith” given with each eit.” “A 


gift can be more or less strongly developed in different individuals or in the same 


individual over a period of time.” 


39 


Are some spiritual gifts more important than others? The spiritual gifts are “tools 
to build with, not weapons to fight with. There is no place for pride or a superior attitude 
from any church member toward another in regard to the gifts that God has given. Love 
is the common denominator of all the gifts. Without love, we are nothing, and our gift 
operations are in vein.” 

Spiritual gifts are not necessarily related to Christian maturity. The gifts are given 


to every believer.'? Even immature Christians receive them from the Lord. The 





* Wagner, Discover Your Spiritual Gifts, 22. 
” 1 Corinthians 14:1. 

© Romans 12:6. 

' Grudem, Systematic Theology, 1022. 

2 1 Corinthians 13:2. 


134 Corinthians 12:7, 11; 1 Peter 4:10. 
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Corinthian church serves as a prime example. Notice that Paul refers to them as 
immature,” yet they had an abundance of spiritual gifts.’> It is quite possible to be greatly 
gifted yet be terribly deficient in Christian doctrine or behavior. One of the most 
frightening passages of Scripture (Matt. 7:21-23) reminds us that even unbelievers can do 
mighty works in Jesus’ name from time to time—the church much practice careful 
discernment."° 

Are the spiritual gifts temporary or permanent? Spiritual gifts not only equip the 
church for the time until Christ returns, they also “give a foretaste of the age to come.” 
The spiritual gifts are imperfect, but when the perfect way of knowing comes at the 
Lord’s return, then these gifts will pass away.'’ The Holy Spirit himself is a down 
payment” of the fuller work of the Holy Spirit in the age to come, so the gifts are a 
partial foretaste. Gifts of knowledge and wisdom prefigure a much greater wisdom when 
we know as we are known.” Gifts of healing give a foretaste of the perfect health that 
will be ours when Christ gives us resurrected bodies. Even the diversity of gifts should 
lead to greater unity and interdependence in the church (1 Cor. 12:12-13, 24-25; Eph. 
4:13).”° Perhaps we can say that the spiritual gifts are “temporarily” permanent. The 


analogy of the human body in Romans 12:4 seems to indicate that a person’s spiritual 


“1 Corinthians 3:1. 

' 1 Corinthians 1:7. 

© Grudem, Systematic Theology, 1030-1031. 

'7 1 Corinthians 13:10. 

18 9 Corinthians 1:22; 2 Corinthians 5:5, and Ephesians 1:14. 
'° 1 Corinthians 13:12. 


° Grudem, Systematic Theology, 1019. 
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gifts are a lifetime possession. Wagner adds, “God gives us our initial gifts when we are 


born again. But later in life we might discover that we have and are using gifts that we 


never used before.” 


Have the less common, more controversial gifts ceased, or do they continue to 
operate today? Miraculous gifts have not ceased. The distribution of the spiritual gifts did 
not stop with the apostles and the seventy-two that Jesus commissioned. How long can 
we expect the spiritual gifts to last? The Holy Spirit will empower God's people until 
Christ’s return. The book of 1 Corinthians gives us four phrases to camp on: “...when 
perfection comes, the imperfect disappears.” (13:10), “...we shall see face to face.” 
(13:12), “...then I shall know fully, even as I am fully known.” (13:12), and in the 
seventh verse of the first chapter, “...you do not lack any spiritual gift as you eagerly 
wait for our Lord Jesus Christ to be revealed.” 

Once the above questions were thoroughly vetted, it was most necessary to 
construct definitions that fit the Third Wave Movement model. As mentioned above and 
expounded upon in Chapter two, Wagner’s definitions were selected for consistency and 
accuracy. However, to promote lifelong learning and equip the participants with 
hermeneutical tools, navigation through the website “biblos.com” would serve as a 
welcome instrument for original language study and give much credence to the process of 
defining each of the less common, more controversial gifts. 

From session three onward, the author and participants helped each other discover 
the meaning, model, menace, and modern examples of each of the twenty-five spiritual 


gifts listed on the Wagner Modified Houts Questionnaire. The author adapted and 





7! Wagner, Discover Your Spiritual Gifts, 44. 


2 Grudem, Systematic Theology, 1032-1035. 
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modified the outline from Higle’s original version. Weekly journals recorded the 
participants’ discoveries, which in turn, served to open each successive session in first, 
partnered discussion, then, to the class at large. 

How we define each spiritual gift can easily influence whether someone believes 
he or she possesses it or not. Sadly, a person’s denominational or theological 
presuppositions can affect the discovery of his or her spiritual gifts a great deal more than 
an objective look at the pertinent passages of Scripture. 

Take prophecy and tongues for example. The class literally took the majority of 
the time in sessions five and six working through their past assumptions and comparing 
them to their new biblical discoveries. This is why the author was eager to measure 
changes from the Pre and Post-Test assessment of the Wagner Modified Houts 
Questionnaire. With such a concentrated effort on the study of the more controversial, 
less common spiritual gifts, and a demonstrated hardened tradition from their definitional 
presuppositions—the author wondered, would there be in the end a measurable change? 

By and large, what changes occurred were minimal. That may very well attest to 
the reliability of the questionnaire, the repetitive safety of comfortable giftedness already 


displayed prior to the study, or it may demonstrate the sovereignty of the Holy Spirit in 


his distribution of the spiritual gifts. 


Ecclesiological Reflection 
Church and denominational background are highly influential in regard to 
spiritual gift discovery. The author had to assess why the only Roman Catholic 


participant scored so highly on the gifts of celibacy and voluntary poverty. Again, why 
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were prophecy, healing, and the discerning of spirits scored so highly among two of our 
Pentecostal students? These gifts would not be allowed to be exercised in a cessationist 
denomination. 

The missionary gift scored within the 13 to 15 range (15 is the highest) among the 
only two participants who have been on the foreign mission field. In a denomination like 
the EFCA, this experience is often emphasized from the time of youth group participation 
and onward. 

Although no one scored highly in the categorical gift of tongues interpretation, 
one student did score moderately well, and even increased from the original assessment 
in the category of speaking in tongues. In a church setting where the gift is highly sought 
after, was this student reading into the questions regarding tongues speak and scoring 


accordingly to achieve this desired outcome? The author still ponders many of these 


scenarios. 


Practical and Logistical Reflection 
In matters of practicality, certain gifts may be difficult to determine at young 
adulthood. For example, voluntary poverty, by its very definition, is a willful act of one 
who has much to give, but purposely lives on very little. In other words, it is Just that— 
voluntary!” Not only is it not explicitly listed by Paul, although it may be alluded to in 
Romans 13:1-2, it describes none of the author’s participants in this model. In fact, none 


of them live on their own, or tested highly with a most dominant gift of giving. 


"3 See the full definition in Appendix A, Wagner Modified Houts Questionnaire. 
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The one participant mentioned above who scored highly in this category may very 
well have the heart of a sacrificial giver, but certainly has not amassed the means to 
express it in his tender age in any practical way. 

Also hinted at in the same verse is the gift of martyrdom. Although not recorded 
on this questionnaire, this of course is not voluntary, and it goes without saying that it 1S 
the gift that cannot be practiced and only used successfully once. This gift, by its shear 
lack of Scriptural reference, is suspect and ambiguous to say the least. Once again, there 
is ample freedom to express the Christian faith without fear of retribution at this 
chronological juncture for all ten of the participants in this model. 

Abstinence is expected among unmarried Christians regardless of age. Whether or 
not a young adult is gifted in celibacy matters not. Moreover, the majority of college aged 
students are unmarried, and such is the case for all of the author’s participants. That being 
said, cultural pressure may sway the participant to answer in the negative regarding 
questions of purity for privacy’s sake. Regardless, it remains difficult to measure. To be 
sure, next to interpretation of tongues, it was the least likely to be scored with any high 
degree of frequency. 

The pastoral gift could be ecclesiastically restricted, chronologically biased, 
gender-specific, or a matter of practicality and logistics. Is this primarily a gift or an 
office? Many participants scored at a high range in this category, yet sixty percent of the 
churches represented would not allow them to exercise this gift on a large scale. Being 
female, or being college-aged regardless of gender, or simply being a part of a smaller 
congregation would negate the need for another pastoral position. Thus, even having the 


gift may be subject to many built-in biases and scrutiny at the local congregational level. 
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Finally, it was also interesting to note that there was a direct correlation between 
spiritual gift identity and personality type. Extraverts, not surprisingly, scored well in the 
speaking gifts (evangelist, pastor, prophecy, and teacher), while introverts recorded gifts 
such as service, helps, mercy, and encouragement in the highest marks of the most 
dominant spiritual gifts. Was there a predictable pattern here? There is a definite need to 
further research a possible link to personality and spiritual gift dominance. 

Certainly, other means of identifying and implementing spiritual gifts to the 
collegiate ministry would be very substantive if given more time. A quantitative 
comparison of several different spiritual gift inventories to the same participants provided 
each week might very well provide a more accurate recording of each person’s spiritual 
gift discovery and reduce the measure of error. 

Again, a longitudinal study could be conducted with the same participants over a 
year-long observance of each spiritual gift in much more depth. The author intends this 
course to be repeated on an annual basis, but feels compelled to limit it to no more than 
eight weeks. Ironically, of the three suggestions recorded in exit interviews to improve 
this course, the most often suggested was to extend it. Averaging a 9.1 on a scale of 10 in 


regard to the overall course evaluation, the students made it clear that they simply wanted 


more. 


Summary 
The author was pleased to see the initial spiritual gift application take place for 
each participant. This component added a practical way to implement their newly 


discovered most dominant spiritual gift (MDSG) within their own context of ministry, 
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and provide a natural setting to evaluate their effectiveness. The exit interviews and 
summative essays revealed an overall pattern of encouragement and support for their 
component mixed with opposition from inner struggles or stepping out in faith in ways 
that they have not been previously stretched. In the following paragraphs, the author has 
selected portions of each participant’s responses to give the reader a sense of how 
individual students experienced the practical application component of the project. 

Participant one, for example, after identifying service as her MDSG, decided to 
lead a group of kindergarten and first-grade students during her church’s Vacation Bible 
School program. With the help of participant two, together they were told by their pastor 
that they had done a wonderful job. She admits that this surprised her because controlling 
the large number of students was overwhelming. At the end of the week she said, “I loved 
every minute of it and cannot wait to help out next year.” 

As a current student in the author’s World Religions class, she is pursuing her 
Associate of Arts degree and desires to further her pursuits in music and ministry. At her 
local church, she has started to sing and get more involved with the worship team. Most 
recently, and coupled with participants two and five, she went on a missions trip to 
Ecuador where she worked with the children’s program in two different churches. The 
seventeen year old dual enrollment student remarked, “I believe that I have successfully 
identified and applied my gift because I feel working with children, helping my church, 


and also my mom at home pleases the Lord and I will continue to do that for as long as I 


99 


Can. 


Participant two is also seventeen, a graduate of the same high school, and 


ministers at the same church context as participant one. After discovering his most 
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dominant gift mix of healing, pastor, and discerning of spirits, he likewise co-lead with 
participant one at their church’s Vacation Bible School. He was not surprised that the 
Wagner-Houts Questionnaire affirmed his gift of healing or pastor, but in his words, “my 
big ‘ah-ha’ moment was when T realized that I had the gift of discerning of spirits.” 

Upon his own reflection, he further added, “at the early stages of my Christian life 
we went to a church that I now realize is more of a cult than a real Christian church.” His 
spiritual antenna is much more active since receiving confirmation of this less common, 
more controversial spiritual gift. 

In regard to the gifts of pastor and healing he states, “This project has confirmed 
some of the things that prophets and pastors have declared over my life...one day I will 
be a pastor.” During the Tuesday night prayer groups, participant two has laid hands on 
sick people and witnessed God miraculously heal many with various conditions. 

While leading worship in Ecuador, he felt led by the Holy Spirit to preach a 
message of salvation in Spanish, a tongue which is at best, nominally used in his normal 
walk of life. The recent Associate of Arts degree graduate also serves with the author and 
participants nine and ten in a campus club called Voices of Calvary. He concludes, “] 
believe that this class was a confirmation of God’s calling on my life, and from here I 
plan to use these gifts wherever God leads me.” 

Participant three is the most recent convert. He also has the distinction of being 
the only Roman Catholic participant. A former student of the author’s and a current 
employee of Edison State College, this twenty-one year old implemented his practical 


application component volunteering in his own words, “gladly carrying the bread and 
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wine to the altar,” after discovering mercy and service were his most dominant spiritual 
gift mix. 

Lagging behind, but certainly worthy of taking note was his respectable marks on 
the gifts of celibacy, missionary, and voluntary poverty. Two of these gifts, celibacy and 
voluntary poverty, were not a part of the most dominant gift cluster of any other 
participant. It surprised him as well. Participant four had encouraged him greatly as he 
wrestled with the possibility of having a missionary gift. “I will not fret,” adds participant 
three as he also struggles with the acceptance of the celibacy gift. 

In addition to regularly helping the local parish priest, he often visits local 
retirement homes and hospitals volunteering to help wherever needed. He says, “This 
project has helped change me for the better and helped me grow closer to God. I will 
willfully give more of my monetary gains and help the church out whenever needed.” 

Also twenty-one years of age, participant four is well grounded in the author’s 
collegiate ministry. Unlike all other participants, he had taken three different spiritual gift 
inventories prior to being tested on the Wagner-Houts Questionnaire at the start of the 
project. He was not surprised to find that the gift of missionary was his MDSG being a 
three-time veteran of overseas missions with Reach Global. 

His story is unique. He was adopted from a Romanian orphanage when he was 
one month old. His application component led him to return there where he partnered 
with participant six to raise funds necessary to provide for the six-week mission. He and 
the author had spent several weeks together sharing ideas on presenting the simple gospel 


electronically to the orphaned Romanian children. 
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He was also instrumental in owning this project. None of the other three spiritual 
gift inventories that he had taken included the less common, more controversial spiritual 
gifts. Wagner-Houts not only solidified his missionary gift, but he also added, “While 
studying what each of the gifts mean, I have learned that I have been steered in the right 
path.” He further added, “This course has given me great affirmation while applying my 
application component to what God has been leading me to do. I now know that mint I 
am doing are great gifts from God and what my role is in this world.” 

Participant five is a recent Associate of Arts graduate and former student in the 
author’s World Religions course. This sixteen year old is a gifted musician who prefers to 
stay behind the scenes. The Wagner-Houts Questionnaire indicated that he possessed the 
gift mix of service, exhortation, and helps. 

The participant remarked, “I have always been a helper at any church I have 
attended whether it was with the children’s ministry, dance team, praise and worship, 
sound, or playing an instrument for the worship team. I consider myself a servant.” His 
practical application component led him to initially apply his service gift performing 
interpretive dance with the Jr. High Youth Group during the praise and worship portion 
of his home church’s service. 

In his summer mission trip to Gayaquil, Ecuador, taken along with participants 
one and two, he furthered his gift mix as well as his two subordinate gifts, missionary and 
evangelist, in playing guitar in the worship band and interpreting English to Spanish for 
the speakers during the preaching times. He sums up the course in stating that, “this 


project has increased my interests in the spiritual gifts and I am very excited to put into 


practice what I have learned.” 
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Participant six has frequented the collegiate ministry often with the initial 
invitation from participant four. She has performed with her band at various outreaches 
for the collegiate group and attended the group’s weekly Bible studies as often as 
possible. She is twenty-one years old and finishing her second year of studies at the 
college. 

Scoring a fifteen (the highest possible tally on the Wagner-Houts Questionnaire) 
in the categories of teaching, knowledge, and leadership, and fourteens in both 
administration and missionary, she combines her day job as a workplace administrator, 
with her first love, worship, quite well. She is a small group Bible study leader and is 
most often known for her music ministry as lead singer of the worship group “Zamar.” 

Her application component led her to implement a “Night at the Cafe,” starring 
the participant. In a collaborative effort with participant four (and other members of the 
band), a fundraising concert was held at Fort Myers Evangelical Free Church raising over 
$2,000.00 (mostly from the sales of her CD that debuted that evening) enabling 
participant four and a local youth pastor and band member to be fully funded for the 
missions trip to the Romanian orphanage. 

She is the only other participant to have taken a spiritual gifts test prior to this 
course, and that, three years before. She commented on the new discovery of her MDSG 
as saying, “I view the inventory as an excellent scope of giftedness and the Wagner- 
Houts Questionnaire does an excellent job of showing that.” 

Participant seven is twenty-four years old and a current student at the college. She 
is also a member of the collegiate ministry at Fort Myers Evangelical Free Church. She 


and participant four are also the longest serving members of the church from this age 
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group. Scoring respectably in the categories of faith and evangelism, they remained 
subordinate to the gift mix of helps, mercy, and hospitality on the Wagner-Houts 
Questionnaire. 

She commented after the post-test inventory, “Overall, my understanding of the 
spiritual gifts, before the course, was little to none. I always knew they were there, but I 
never really gave them a second thought. The Wagner-Houts is a very useful tool.” Her 
practical application component was implemented in the children’s ministry where she 
serves as a teacher for the three to five year olds. 

She developed a unique lesson that tapped into the imaginations of the little 
children. Using water color and construction paper, she asked the students to color a 
picture of God and describe why He is so special. From there, she took pictures with each 
of the children (including the one they colored) tagged on “Facebook” with a message to 
them stating why they were so special to her. 

The participant strives to reach the little ones on their level with her giftedness. 
She often gloats over the stuffed animals that children bring her to show or plays games 
like “hide and seek” with them. She states, “I think I have successfully identified and 
initially applied my spiritual gift, because the children are always eager to learn more, 
and they continue to want to learn more.” 

Participant eight is also twenty-four years old and a long-time church member and 
student in the collegiate ministry. He is in his sophomore year at Edison State College 
and is near completion of his Associate of Arts degree. Although not surprised to score 


highly at the gift categories of missionary and exhortation, the participant remarked, 
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“Prophecy is one gift that I was pretty surprised about. I didn’t really think of prophecy in 
terms of forth speaking from God but rather fortune telling.” 

Yet, all three gifts mentioned above were subordinate to his most dominant gift 
mix of teaching, wisdom, and knowledge. His practical application component mirrored 
well his marks on the questionnaire. After identifying his MDSG, he talked and prayed 
with the author about teaching a lesson for our Junior and Senior High ministry on 
Wednesday evenings. He taught a well-balanced lesson on perseverance using an 
approach of a question and answer format. It was well versed in Scripture as well as 
informal, meditative, and refreshing. Everyone in the group gave encouraging feedback. 
For at least one particularly struggling student, the participant was able to bring closure to 
the topic and provide a great deal of encouragement. 

Perhaps no one was more eager to begin this project. This participant had 
journeyed across three different churches with three very different approaches to the topic 
of spiritual gift identity and use. He states, “I was really excited to hear that Pastor Duke 
was doing a study on spiritual gifts because of my lack of knowledge and because of my 
unsure and skeptical past in experience with this subject.” 

The participant continues to use his gift side by side with the author, tag team 
teaching and leading worship for the youth ministry. The impact of this project on the 
participant was monumental. He declared, “Now that I have become aware of my specific 
gifts I have been praying and asking God for more opportunities to use them and for the 
humility in the process to use them effectively for His glory.” 

Participant nine is nineteen years old and a current Edison State College student. 


He is also a former student from the author’s World Religions course. The participant 
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noted, “I had no idea that through this World Religions class I would find myself taking a 
study off campus, with a great professor, which really began from a class I loved.” 

Subsequent to the identification of his MDSG, the participant remarked, “I have 
been very cautious about using the gifts God has put in my life because I have always 
seen the effect of an abused gift and its turn off.” Jack Deere’s quote, “The abuse of a gift 
is no excuse for not using the gift,” motivated him to get passed his former way of 
thinking. 

After discovering a three-way tie in his spiritual gift mix, the participant was most 
encouraged to see leadership appear so prominently. The other two gifts were confirmed 
in the pre-test and solidified in the post-test (teaching and wisdom). He adds, “I know 
leadership is a MDSG because people since have been looking to me for leading a prayer 
meeting or service or to even schedule a gathering.” 

He decided to implement his gifts by teaching a lesson in his Sunday school class 
on “First Love,” and how important it is to stay passionately in love with Jesus. Currently 
he leads, along with participant ten, a campus club called Voices of Calvary. He 
summarizes, “I believe I have successfully identified my own spiritual gifts. With the 
help of Wagner-Houts and the affirmation of others in my church family I have been able 
to discern which gifts I scored are really my most dominant.” 

Like the above student, participant ten is also nineteen and co-leading the Voices 
of Calvary group at the college. Both students were enrolled in the author's World 
Religions class as well. This participant is gifted in apologetics and philosophy. It was no 
surprise then that at the end of the Wagner-Houts Questionnaire, he would garner a gift 


mix of teaching and knowledge. He says, “Some people buy CD’s and accessories, while 
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I have spent most of my money on books about Cosmology, Philosophy, Biblical 
Exegesis, Archaeology, New Testament Studies, and the like.” 

The participant implemented his practical application component at the local 
church’s youth center preaching a sermon on the certainty of the existence of God. He 
has also designed a blog on Christian apologetics. He engages daily with people of all 
ages and walks of life about life’s most difficult questions and how the Christian faith has 
the answers in the Bible. He comments on the study by concluding, “This study has 
encouraged me to continue in my endeavor to become a Christian philosopher and 


publish books about the existence of God and the historical resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 


Conclusion 
The author set out to break the theological, ecclesiological, and experiential 
strongholds by providing this target group of open-minded collegiate students to be 
empowered by discovering their gifts and practically applying them in a setting 


conducive to their identity thereof. 


With a strong emphasis on the least common, more controversial spiritual gifts, 
the author also endeavored to provide a solid biblical, historical, and theological 
framework for the continuation of these gifts and greatly reduce the fear of their misuse. 

Still further, the author desired to provide the necessary tools to properly define 
and provide biblical examples of each of the spiritual gifts to model their newly identified 
gift mix after, while simultaneously encouraging them to trust the leading of the Holy 


Spirit and His sovereignty in this matter. Using strategic websites for original language 
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study and the wisdom of theologians like Grudem and Deere, the author attempted to 
ensure lifelong learning and the pursuit of empowerment keeping exuberance in check. 

This balanced approach, exemplified by the Third Wave model for the identity 
and implementation of the spiritual gifts, rendered not only a heightened awareness of 
each participant’s giftedness, but also empowered them to use their gifts without fear and 
taste some mild opposition. Each student departed from this project prepared to multiply 
his or her giftedness in whatever ministry context the Lord will call them unto. 

Perhaps no one was empowered more than the author. This project has convinced 
him that this eight week collegiate course designed to identify and implement newly 
discovered spiritual gifts can be attained across denominational boundaries and serve as a 
model for the Evangelical Free Church of America. 

The author went from a power hungry non-believer to a powerless Christian. 
From there he witnessed the abuse of spiritual power that led him to adopt this balanced, 
Third Wave model of ministry that indeed has liberated him from the restraints of 
cessationism, the abuse of unbridled continuationism, and has provided him a framework 


to do the greater things that Jesus Christ himself had promised. 


APPENDIX A 
WAGNER MODIFIED HOUTS QUESTIONNAIRE 
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A PERSONAL GUIDE TO DISCOVERING YOUR SPIRITUAL GIFTS 


What Is a Spiritual Gift? 


Is there a difference between a spiritual gift and a talent? Is it important to recognise the difference? Will it 
help me discover my own spiritual gifts if I can distinguish between the two? 


The answer to all three questions is yes. And recognising the differences between talents and spiritual gifts 
can be one of the keys to finding those spiritual gifts God has given to you. 


Let's look first at talents, or natural abilities. A natural ability may be something you're born with, like 
physical co-ordination. Or it may be a talent you've developed through the years, such as playing a musical 


_ instrument. 
These natural abilities or talents may be useful or entertaining but they deal primarily with the surfaces of 


life. The root concern of one's relationship to God is left untouched. Abilities and talents affect people on a 
temporary basis, not an eternal basis. And spiritual growth isn't necessary for their development. 


A woman who frequently opens her home for dinner guests and social gatherings may not have the gift of 
hospitality. Why not? Because spiritual gifts differ from natural abilities in two important respects. 


First, the motivation for the gift is based on love for God and love for humanity. Self-glory or gain can 
never be the incentive. Paul tells us that one’s communication, knowledge, and faith might all be perfect, 


but they are worthless unless love is the motive (1 Corinthians 13:1-3). 


Second, the goal of spiritual gifts differs from that of natural abilities. Spiritual gifts are granted "for the 
common good...... to equip the saints for the work of ministry, for the building up the body of Christ" (1 


Corinthians 12:7; Ephesians 4:12). 


Keep in mind this motivation and goal as you seek to discover your gifts. Ask yourself, "What is my 
motivation and goal in this area?” Remind yourself that these gifts form the basis for our individual and 


collective service for God. 


Remember, too, that hardly anyone discovers all his gifts at the beginning of his Christian experience. A 
period of time, or a special set of circumstances may be required to bring your gifts to light. Be willing to 
try your hand in new areas. Your spiritual gifts can be confirmed only in the actual setting where they are 


put to use. 


What you find in the next few pages should not be used merely as an assessment. 


Rather, use this guide to provide a focus for future service to God and to your fellow man. 


Discovering Your Spiritual Gifts 


This guide in discovering your spiritual gifts should not be viewed as a test. The only right answers here are 
honest answers. The answers you provide will help you find your areas of strength within the realm of 


Christian service. 
Before You Start 


Follow These Four Steps: 


Step 1 - Print out the answer sheet from the next page. Go through the list of 125 statements on the 
questionnaire in part four. For each one, mark on the answer sheet to what extent the statement is true of 
your life: MUCH = 3, SOME = 2, LITTLE = 1, or NOT AT ALL = 0. 
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Warning! Do not score according to what you think should be true or hope might be true in the future. Be 
honest and score on the basis of past experience. If you are a young Christian or new in the faith, the results 


will need extra care in interpretation. 


Step 2 - When you are finished, score the questionnaire according to the instructions on the scoring sheet. 


Step 3 - Study the gift definitions and Scripture references. 


Step 4 - Complete the exercises to gain a tentative evaluation of where your gifts may lie and to explore the 
implications for your ministry in the Body of Christ. 


Instructions for Scoring 


1. Turn to your Score Sheet. 
2. Now, add your Score Sheet answers together, from left to right, and write that total in the Totals 


box next to each gift. 


Example: Add together the number you wrote in box 1, plus the number in box 26, plus the number in box 
51, plus the number in box 76 and the number in box 101. Those five numbers, added together, become 


your total score to be written in the Totals box. 


Directions 


When you have finished responding to all 125 statements and are ready to score your test, follow the 
instructions listed. When your Score Sheet is totalled, return to this page for further instructions. 


STEP 1 
After adding up your points, you should have several notably high scores. These are your probable spiritual 


gifts. Please indicate them below, starting with your highest score. Any score below 12, however, is 
probably not a positive indicator of a gift. If you had other high scores, or if you feel sure you have certain 
gifts even though they didn't receive high marks, put them down as well. 


You have just taken the first step toward discovering your spiritual gifts. Please understand that this 
exercise only indicates your probable gifts. Over the next few weeks you should use the following five 


steps to more clearly determine your spiritual gifts. 


STEP 2 
Pray, believing that God will continue to reveal to you what gifts He has given you. Don't forget 1 Cor. 


12:11: Gifts have been distributed "to each individual." Pray also for the wisdom and desire to use your 
gifts with greatest efficiency for Him. 


STEP 3 
Study the Bible passages that deal specifically with this topic: Romans 12, 1 Corinthians 12-14, 


Ephesians 3, 4 and 1 Peter 4. And take time to reflect on the contexts of the many Bible stories of men and 
women who used their gifts for God. Such accounts serve as examples and as inspiration. 





STEP 4 
Experiment by using your new-found gifts. This may be a new experience, and you may not know where 


to start. See the next page for some suggestions. As you begin to work for God, your gifts will develop in 
an exciting way. 


STEP 5 
Confirm the gifts of others. When you see another person using his gift effectively, say so. This isn't 


flattery, it's a vital step in the ongoing process of spiritual gift development. 
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Let's begin this process right away. Please mark down the spiritual gifts you've observed in three fellow 
Christians in your congregation. Your keen observations will be appreciated by each of them and your 


pastor. 


This is a good opportunity to let your friends know what their gifts are, simply by listing them here. It's also 
a good time to let them know, in a very gracious (and anonymous) way, what their gifts aren't by leaving 
those gifts off the list. Make this an honest appraisal. 


The summary of gifts beginning on the next page may help you in your evaluation. 


STEP 6 
Expect confirmation of your gifts by other church members. Following your handing in this inventory to 


your pastor, your inventory will be returned listing some of the gifts your fellow believers have observed in 
you. Everyone who hands in his inventory should receive an evaluation. You may not agree with this 
evaluation! But instead of dismissing these opinions, explore them. Look for ways to develop the abilities 


others believe you possess. 
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WAGNER-MODIFIED HOUTS QUESTIONNAIRE 


For each statement, mark to what extent it is true of your life: 
MUCH = 3, SOME = 2, LITTLE = 1, or NOT AT ALL = 0. 


1. 


2 


2D: 


24. 


I have a desire to speak direct messages from God that edify, exhort or comfort others. 


I have enjoyed relating to a certain group of people over a long period of time, sharing personally in 
their successes and their failures. 


People have told me that I have helped them learn biblical truth in meaningful ways. 

I have applied spiritual truth effectively to situations in my own life. 

Others have told me I have helped them distinguish key and important facts of Scripture. 
I have verbally encouraged the wavering, the troubled or the discouraged. 


Others in the church have noted that I have been able to see through phoniness before it was evident to 
other people. 


I find I manage money well in order to give liberally to the Lord's work. 
I have assisted Christian leaders to relieve them for their essential job. 


I have a desire to work with those who have physical or mental problems, to alleviate their suffering. 


I feel comfortable relating to ethnics and minorities, and they seem to accept me. 


. [have led others to a decision for salvation through faith in Christ. 
. My home is always open to people passing through who need a place to stay. 


. When in a group, I am the one others often look to for vision and direction. 


When I speak, people seem to listen and agree. 


. When a group I am in is lacking organisation, I tend to step in to fill the gap. 
. Others can point to specific instances where my prayers have resulted in visible miracles. 


_ In the name of the Lord, I have been used in curing diseases instantaneously. 


I have spoken in tongues. 


Sometimes when a person speaks in tongues, I get an idea about what God is saying. 


. Lcould live more comfortably, but I choose not to in order to live with the poor. 


. Lam single and enjoy it. 


I spend at least an hour a day in prayer. 


I have spoken to evil spirits and they have obeyed me. 
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I enjoy being called upon to do special jobs around the church. 
Through God I have revealed specific things that will happen in the future. 


I have enjoyed assuming the responsibility for the spiritual well-being of a particular group of 
Christians. 


I feel I can explain the New Testament teaching about the health and ministry of the Body of Christ in 
a relevant way. 


I can intuitively arrive at solutions to fairly complicated problems. 

I have had insights of spiritual truth that others have said helped bring them closer to God. 
I can effectively motivate people to get involved in ministry when it is needed. 

I can "see" the Spirit of God resting on certain people from time to time. 


My giving records show that I give considerably more than 10 percent of my income to the Lord's 


work. 

Other people have told me that I have helped them become more effective in their ministries. 
I have cared for others when they have had material or physical needs. 

I feel I could learn another language well in order to minister to those in a different culture. 


I have shared joyfully how Christ has brought me to Himself in a way that is meaningful to non- 
believers. 


I enjoy taking charge of church suppers or social events. 

I have believed God for the impossible and seen it happen in a tangible way. 

Other Christians have followed my leadership because they believed in me. 

I enjoy handling the details of organising ideas, people, resources and time for more effective ministry. 
God has used me personally to perform supernatural signs and wonders. 

I enjoy praying for sick people because I know that many of them will be healed as a result. 

I have spoken an immediate message of God to His people in a language I have never learned. 

I have interpreted tongues with the result that the Body of Christ was edified, exhorted or comforted. 
Living a simple lifestyle is an exciting challenge for me. 

Other people have noted that I feel more indifferent about not being married than most. 

When I hear a prayer request, I pray for that need for several days at least. 

I have actually heard a demon speak in a loud voice. 


I don't have many special skills, but I do what needs to be done around the church. 
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People have told me that I have communicated timely and urgent messages that must have come 
directly from the Lord. 


I feel unafraid of giving spiritual guidance and direction in a group of Christians. 
I can devote considerable time to learning new biblical truths in order to communicate them to others. 
When a person has a problem I can frequently guide him or her to the best biblical solution. 


Through study or experience I have discerned major strategies or techniques God seems to use in 
furthering His kingdom. 


People have come to me in their afflictions or suffering, and told me that they have been helped, 
relieved and healed. 


Ican tell with a fairly high degree of assurance when a person is afflicted by an evil spirit. 

When I am moved by an appeal to give to God's work, I usually can find the money I need to do it. 
I have enjoyed doing routine tasks that have led to more effective ministry by others. 

I enjoy visiting in hospitals and/or retirement homes, and feel I do well in such a ministry. 

People of a different race or culture have been attracted to me, and we have related well. 


Non-Christians have noted that they feel comfortable when they are around me, and that I have a 
positive effect on them toward developing a faith in Christ. 


When people come to our home, they indicate that they "feel at home" with us. 

Other people have told me that I had faith to accomplish what seemed impossible to them. 
When I set goals, others seem to accept them readily. 

I have been able to make effective and efficient plans for accomplishing the goals of a group. 
God regularly seems to do impossible things through my life. 

Others have told me that God healed them of emotional problems when I ministered to them. 
I can speak to God in a language I have never learned. 

I have prayed that I may interpret if someone begins speaking in tongues. 

I am not poor, but I can identify with poor people. 

I am glad I have more time to serve the Lord because I am single. 

Intercessory prayer is one of my favourite ways of spending time. 

Others call on me when they suspect that someone is demonised. 


Others have mentioned that I seem to enjoy routine tasks and do well at them. 
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I sometimes have a strong sense of what God wants to say to people in response to particular 


situations. 


I have helped fellow believers by guiding them to relevant portions of the Bible and praying with them. 


I feel I can communicate biblical truths to others and see resulting changes in knowledge, attitudes, 
values or conduct. 


Some people indicate that I have perceived and applied biblical truth to the specific needs of fellow 
believers. 


I study and read quite a bit in order to learn new biblical truths. 

I have a desire to effectively counsel the perplexed, the guilty or the addicted. 

I can recognise whether a person's teaching is from God, from Satan, or of human origin. 

I am so confident that God will meet my needs that I give to Him sacrificially and consistently. 
When I do things behind the scenes and others are helped, I am joyful. 


People call on me to help those who are less fortunate. 


I would be willing to leave comfortable surroundings if it would enable me to share Christ with more 


people. 
I get frustrated when others don't seem to share their faith with unbelievers as much as I do. 
Others have mentioned to me that I am a very hospitable person. 


There have been times when I have felt sure I knew God's specific will for the future growth of His 
work, even when others have not been so sure. 


When I join a group, others seem to back off and expect me to take the leadership. 
I am able to give directions to others without using persuasion to get them to accomplish tasks. 


People have told me that I was God's instrument which brought supernatural change in lives or 


circumstances. 

I have prayed for others and physical healing has actually occurred. 

When I give a public message in tongues, I expect it to be interpreted. 

I have interpreted tongues in a way that seemed to bless others. 

Others tell me J sacrifice much materially in order to minister. 

I am single and have little difficulty controlling my sexual desires. 

Others have told me that my prayers for them have been answered in tangible ways. 


Other people have been instantly delivered from demonic oppression when I have prayed. 


100.1 prefer being active and doing something rather than just sitting around talking, reading or listening to 


a speaker. 
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101.I sometimes feel that I know exactly what God wants to do in ministry at a specific point in time. 
102.People have told me that I have helped them be restored to the Christian community. 
103.Studying the Bible and sharing my insights with others is very satisfying for me. 


104.1 have felt an unusual presence of God and personal confidence when important decisions needed to be 


made. 


105.I have the ability to discover new truths for myself through reading or observing situations firsthand. 
106.I have urged others to seek biblical solutions to their affliction or suffering. 

107.1 can tell whether a person speaking in tongues is genuine. 

108.1 have been willing to maintain a lower standard of living in order to benefit God's work. 
109.When I serve the Lord, I really don't care who gets the credit. 

110.1 would enjoy spending time with a lonely, shut-in person or someone in prison. 

111.More than most, I have had a strong desire to see peoples of other countries won to the Lord. 
112.I am attracted to non-believers because of my desire to win them to Christ. 

113.I have desired to make my home available to those in the Lord's service whenever needed. 
114.Others have told me that I am a person of unusual vision, and I agree. 

115.When I am in charge, things seem to run smoothly. 

116.I have enjoyed bearing the responsibility for the success of a particular task within my church. 
117.In the name of the Lord, I have been able to recover sight to the blind. 

118.When I pray for the sick, either I or they feel sensations of tingling or warmth. 

119.When I speak in tongues, I believe it is edifying to the Lord's Body. 

120.1 have interpreted tongues in such a way that the message appeared to be directly from God. 
121.Poor people accept me because I choose to live on their level. 

122.I readily identify with Paul's desire for others to be single as he was. 

123.When I pray, God frequently speaks to me, and I recognise His voice. 

124.1 cast out demons in Jesus' name. 


125.1 respond cheerfully when asked to do a job, even if it seems menial. 
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Gift Definitions and Scripture References 


A. Prophecy. The gift of prophecy is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body of 
Christ to receive and communicate an immediate message of God to His people through a divinely anointed 


utterance. 
Luke 7:26 - Acts 15:32 - Acts 21:9-11 - Romans 12:6 - I Corinthians 12:10,28 - Ephesians 4:11-14 


B. Pastor. The gift of pastor is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body of Christ 
to assume a long-term personal responsibility for the spiritual welfare of a group of believers. 
John 10:1-18 - Ephesians 4:11-14 - I Timothy 3:1-7 - I Peter 5:1-3 


C. Teaching. The gift of teaching is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body of 
Christ to communicate information relevant to the health and ministry of the Body and its members in such 


a way that others will learn. 
Acts 18:24-28 - Acts 20:20,21 - Romans 12:71 - Corinthians 12:28 - Ephesians 4:11-14 


D. Wisdom. The gift of wisdom is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body of 
Christ to know the mind of the Holy Spirit in such a way as to receive insight into how given knowledge 
may best be applied to specific needs arising in the Body of Christ. 

Acts 6:3,10 - I Corinthians 2:1-13 - I Corinthians 12:8 - James 1:5,6 - 2 Peter 3:15,16 


E. Knowledge. The gift of knowledge is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body 
of Christ to discover, accumulate, analyse and clarify information and ideas which are pertinent to the well- 


being of the Body. 
Acts 5:1-11 - I Corinthians 2:14 - 1 Corinthians 12:8 - 2 Corinthians 11:6 - Colossians 2:2,3 


F. Exhortation. The gift of exhortation is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body 
of Christ to minister words of comfort, consolation, encouragement and counsel to other members of the 
Body in such a way that they feel helped and healed. 

Acts 14:22 - Romans 12:8 - 1 Timothy 4:13 - Hebrews 10:25 


G. Discerning of Spirits. The gift of discerning of spirits is the special ability that God gives to certain 
members of the Body of Christ to know with assurance whether certain behaviour purported to be of God 


is in reality divine, human or Satanic. 
Matthew 16:21-23 - Acts 5:1-11 - Acts 16:16-18 - I Corinthians 12:10 - I John 4:1-6 


H. Giving. The gift of giving is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body of Christ 
to contribute their material resources to the work of the Lord with liberality and cheerfulness. 
Mark 12:41-44 - Romans 12:8 - 2 Corinthians 8:1-7 - 2 Corinthians 9:2-8 


I. Helps. The gift of helps is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body of Christ to 
invest the talents they have in the life and ministry of other members of the Body, thus enabling those 
others to increase the effectiveness of their own spiritual gifts. 

Mark 15:40,41 - Luke 8:2,3 - Acts 9:36 - Romans 16:1,2 - I Corinthians 12:28 


J. Mercy. The gift of mercy is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body of Christ 
to feel genuine empathy and compassion for individuals (both Christian and non-Christian) who suffer 
distressing physical, mental or emotional problems, and to translate that compassion into cheerfully done 
deeds which reflect Christ's love and alleviate the suffering. 

Matthew 20:29-34 - Matthew 25:34-40 - Mark 9:41 - Luke 10:33-35 - Acts 11:28-30 - Acts 16:33,34 - 


Romans 12:8 
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K. Missionary. The gift of missionary is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body 
of Christ to minister whatever other spiritual gifts they have in a second culture. 
Acts 8:4 - Acts 13:2,3 - Acts 22:21 - Romans 10:15 - 1 Corinthians 9:19-23 


L. Evangelist. The gift of evangelist is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body of 
Christ to share the gospel with unbelievers in such a way that men and women become Jesus' disciples and 


responsible members of the Body of Christ. 
Acts 8:5,6 - Acts 8:26-40 - Acts 14:21 - Acts 21:8 - Ephesians 4:11-14 - 2 Timothy 4:5 


M. Hospitality. The gift of hospitality is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body 
of Christ to provide an open house and a warm welcome to those in need of food and lodging. 
Acts 16:14,15 - Romans 12:9-13 - Romans 16:23 - Hebrews 13:1,2 - I Peter 4:9 


N. Faith. The gift of faith is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body of Christ to 
discern with extraordinary confidence the will and purposes of God for his work. 
Acts 11:22-24 - Acts 27:21-25 - Romans 4:18-21 - I Corinthians 12:9 - Hebrews 11 


0. Leadership. The gift of leadership is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body 
of Christ to set goals in accordance with God's purpose for the future and to communicate these goals to 
others in such a way that they voluntarily and harmoniously work together to accomplish those goals for 


the glory of God. 
Luke 9:51 - Acts 7:10 - Acts 15:7-11 - Romans 12:8 - I Timothy $:17 - Hebrews 13:17 


P. Administration. The gift of administration is the special ability that God gives to certain members of 
the Body of Christ to understand clearly the immediate and long-range goals of a particular unit of the 
Body of Christ and to devise and execute effective plans for the accomplishment of those goals. 

Luke 14:28-30 - Acts 6:1-7 - Acts 27:11 - 1 Corinthians 12:28 - Titus 1:5 


Q. Miracles. The gift of miracles is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body of 
Christ to serve as human intermediaries through whom it pleases God to perform powerful acts that are 
perceived by observers to have altered the ordinary course of nature. 

Acts 9:36-42 - Acts 19:11-20 - Acts 20:7-12 - Romans 15:18,19 - 1 Corinthians 12:10,28 - 2 Corinthians 
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R. Healing. The gift of healing is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body of 
Christ to serve as human intermediaries through whom it pleases God to cure illness and restore health 


apart from the use of natural means. 
Acts 3:1-10 - Acts 5:12-16 - Acts 9:32-35 - Acts 28:7-10 - I Corinthians 12:9,28 


S. Tongues. The gift of tongues is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body of 
Christ (a) to speak to God in a language they have never learned and/or (b) to receive and communicate an 
immediate message of God to his people through a divinely anointed utterance in a language they never 


learned. 
Mark 16:17 - Acts 2:1-13 - Acts 10:44-46 - Acts 19:1-7 - I Corinthians 12:10,28 - 1 Corinthians 14:13-19 


T. Interpretation. The gift of interpretation is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the 
Body of Christ to make known in the vernacular the message of one who speaks in tongues. 
I Corinthians 12:10,30 - I Corinthians 14:13 - 1 Corinthians 14:26-28 


U. Voluntary Poverty. The gift of voluntary poverty is the special ability that God gives to certain 
members of the Body of Christ to renounce material comfort and luxury and adopt a personal lifestyle 
equivalent to those living at the poverty level in a given society in order to serve God more effectively. 
Acts 2:44,45 - Acts 4:34-37 - I Corinthians 13:1-3 - 2 Corinthians 6:10 - 2 Corinthians 8:9 
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V. Celibacy. The gift of celibacy is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body of 
Christ to remain single and enjoy it; to be unmarried and not suffer undue sexual temptations. 


Matthew 19:10-12 - I Corinthians 7:7,8 


W. Intercession. The gift of intercession is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the 
Body of Christ to pray for extended periods of time on a regular basis and see frequent and specific answers 
to their prayers, to a degree much greater than that which is expected of the average Christian. 

Luke 22:41-44 - Acts 12:12 - Colossians 1:9-12 - Colossians 4:12,13 - I Timothy 2:1,2 - James 5:14-16 


X. Exorcism. The gift of exorcism is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body of 


Christ to cast out demons and evil spirits. 
Matthew 12:22-32 - Luke 10:12-20 - Acts 8:5-8 - Acts 16:16-18 


Y. Service. The gift of service is the special ability that God gives to certain members of the Body of Christ 
to identify the unmet needs involved in a task related to God's work, and to make use of available resources 


to meet those needs and help accomplish the desired results. 
Acts 6:1-7 - Romans 12:7 - Galatians 6:2,10 - 2 Timothy 1:16-18 - Titus 3:14 
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APPENDIX D 
SAMPLE EXIT INTERVIEW 
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Exit Interviews 


1. Name 
2. Age 
3. School 


4. Context of Ministry 
5. Age of Salvation/Duration of Christian Service 


6. How were you led to join the Spiritual Gifts Doctoral Project? 


7. Explain two or three concepts, ideas, interpretations, or informative study that has 


either challenged you or affirmed your previous understanding of spiritual gifts. 
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8. What was your favorite part or parts of this project? What did you enjoy most? 


9. What would you like to see done differently? What would you add or delete? 


10. On a scale of one to ten (10 being best, 1 being least), how would you rate the 


overall project? Why? 


11. What led you to discern your most dominant spiritual gift(s)? 


12. In what context of ministry did you implement your MDSG? 
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13. What affirmation have you received since beginning to apply your MDSG? 


14. In what areas have you experienced opposition? 


15. Do you believe that you have successfully identified and initially applied your 


spiritual gift(s)? Why or why not? 


APPENDIX E 
SAMPLE SUMMATIVE ESSAY 
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Spiritual Gifts Summative Essay 


Between now (June 10") and the next two weeks (June 24'"), you will compose a 


comprehensive essay in regards to the identity and implementation of your MDSG (Most 


Dominant Spiritual Gift(s). The following information will provide for you a sample 


outline for clarity and proper assessment of this project. This 1,000 word essay will be 


divided into three main sections—introductory background/context, discovery of your 


MDSG, and the practical application of your MDSG. 


SECTION 1—Introduction 


This first section should be roughly one page in length, describing (1) how you 
determined to be among the number of participants in this D.Min. Project, (2) the 
immediate context of your current ministry (Youth-College Group), (3) your age, 
(including college grade or Dual Enrollment Status), (4) the approximate time 
when you became a Christian, and (5) the approximate duration of your Christian 
life. 

For our context associates—you should mention (because you are primary context 
associates) how we have been planning for this over a year, and the emergence of 
this topic was agreed upon after going through Grudem’s Systematic Theology for 
a full year prior. This was the one study that we all agreed to go through together 
after much prayer and discussion. 

For the remainder of our participants—this was an extension of our World 
Religions class and contact with our collegiate ministry through the “Religious 


Visit” paper, or intervening discussions at Edison State College. 
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Be sure to describe your spiritual gift journey prior to this study. For example, 
was your background more cessationist or continuationist? Did you blindly accept 
this or did you question it (either vocally or internally)? Was your past 
understanding skeptical of either cessationism or continuationism, or openly 


cautious? Did curiosity drive you to undertake this project? Explain. 


SECTION 2—lIdentification 


Using C. Peter Wagner’s outline and fill-ins from Session #2, the next page 
should describe how you identified your MDSG. This should include the initial 
Wagner-Houts Questionaire taken on April 15"". From there, comment on any 
“ah-ha” moments along the way (sequentially, as we went into detail on a 
particular gift that sealed your discovery or helped you come closer to identifying 
your gift(s)). For example, you may have discovered that you have the gift of 
tongues. When discovering the Greek word, “glossa” (tongues) on biblos.com or 
from our notes, did you immediately see an affirmation or contradiction in actual 
practices of this gift to which you are familiar? Did the menace of the gift humble 
you or help guard your tongue? Explain. 

Wagner outlines several other key indicators that you must provide in your essay 
to describe how you arrived at your MDSG. Among them are affirmation from 
other Christians, learning where you are not gifted, and the joy that you receive in 


the actual practice of this/these gift(s). 
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SECTION 3—Implementation 


This last page should tie-in what you introduced in the opening page. Bring 
closure to the project, if you will. So far, you have explained where you are 
coming from and the understanding of the spiritual gifts that you had before the 
project began. Furthermore, you walked through the process of how you arrived at 
discovering your spiritual gift(s). Now, conclude with what you have begun to do 
with your spiritual gift(s) (practical application component) and where you 
believe God is calling you to go from here. 

Be sure to compare your latest Wagner-Houts Inventory (taken on June 10") with 
your previous one on April 15'". Has anything changed in regard to your MDSG? 
What about your Subordinate gifts? Why do you believe that they remained the 
same or you had such a noticeable or minor change? 

Finally, what do you plan to do, or where do you sense God calling you to 
ministry in the future? What affirmation have you received or opposition since 
you began implementing your MDSG? Do you believe that you have successfully 


identified and initially applied your spiritual gift(s)? Why or why not? 


APPENDIX F 
PARTICIPANT DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 
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